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ABSTRACT 

This document examines the implementation and early 
effects of Minnesota's open-enrollment option, which allows families 
to apply to enroll their children in a public school in any 
nonresident school district in the state. During 1989-90, surveys 
were mailed to 2,663 participating families, 1,966 secondary school 
students, and all 432 district superintendents. Usable responses were 
received from 1,377 families, 645 students, and 338 superintendents. 
Findings indicate that very few of the participating districts 
reported significant changes in their enrollments. Also, the 
information dissemination strategies used most often by districts 
were not the most effective means of reaching minority families. 
Parents identified the school's academic reputation as the most 
important reason for using the open-enrollment option. However, 
minority parents also considered the availability of child care and 
extracurricular activities, while low-income families t7ere concerned 
with school proximity. Overall, the initial impacts appear to be 
modest, byt in a positive direction. Other trends include a slight 
migration of families from urban to suburbi^n districts and from 
lower-income to higher-income districts, and ambiguities that exist 
between regul^itions for federal categorical programs and state 
interdistrict choice programs. Ten figures, 14 tables, and an 
executive summary are included. Appendices contain a description of 
the study methodology and copies of the surveys, (Contains 12 
references , ) (LMl) 
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OVERVIEW OF INTEia>ISTRICr SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN MINNESOTA 

Numbers of K-12 Students Enrolled in a Nonresident District 
Under Various Authorizing Mechanisms 
(Data CoDccted By MinnesoU Department of Education) 

October, 1990 

vr..w<n. Nnmbrr Of .Sn i dfints Usi ng 

Famlfy/Leaiaer Choice Frtframj 

School District EnroUment Option (Open Enrollment) 5,940 
Postsecoodary EnroUment Option* 
High School Graduation Incentives 
Public alternative programs 

Private aUemative prop^uns J' 
Area Learning Centers (secondary only)" ^^"^ 

30,073 

Percent of Total Enrollment" 4% 

District Agreements 

School board ag n?fmfTitf II 
Previous enrollment (when family's residence changes) 1^ 
State Board of Education-approwed exceptions ^ 
CtmH"""^ enrollment (grades 11 & 12) 

5,183 

Percent of Total EnroUmenf* 1% 



*Mav 1991 

•Total K-12 enroUment in MinnesoU was 749,203 in October 1990. 
'Total students served July L 1990 - June 30. 1991. 
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EXE C U T IVE SUMMARY 



Parameters of the Study 

This report examines the implementation and early effect« of Hinnesota's 
Open Enrollment option, which allows families to apply to enroll their 
children in a public school in any non-resldent school district in the state. 
Approval of an application is contingent on (1) available space in the 
receiving school district and (2) racial balat^ce considerations in cities with 
court- ordered desegregation plans. 

The study was jointly s'^ported by the U.S. Department of Education and 
the Hinnesota Department of Education. Data presented summarize results 
obtained from mail surveys sent to participating families, participating 
secondary school students, and all school district superintendents during 
school year 1989-90. the first year in which a majority of the state's school 
districts participated in the Open Enrollment Program (either voluntarily or 
because they were required to do so). The state's relatively small number of 
urban districts (5) declined to respond to the survey: school district data 
are therefore only representative of Minnesota's rural and suburban areas. 

In interpreting the findings of this study, readers are strongly 
cautioned to bear two things in mind: 

• First, the study does not represent a full evaluation of 
educational choice in Minnesota. The Open Enrollment Program is 
only one of several mechanisms through which families and students 
may exercise educational choice in this state. An overview of the 
array of choice mechanisms available appears inside the front and 
back covers of this report. 

• Second, these are (and were always intended to be) frggglln? <^ta . 
Under no circiimstances should they be used to draw firm 
conclusions about the overall or long-term impacts or 
effectiveness of an interdistrict choice program. 



Introduction 



The debate over the merits of public school choice has been waged 
nationally. A number of arguments have been put forward on both sides of the 
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d«»b*f . For ex^-ple. «o«e supporters .rgue th«t the greatest benefit of 
allowing parents to choose a school for their children is the coiipetition that 
this practice will inject into the education industry, encouraging schools to 
:L«iprove .o that they can attract students. Others assert that its greatest 
benefit is the opportunity for students who do not succeed in one school to 
transfer to another school better suited to their needs. Opponents argue that 
public school choice will not breed healthy coi^^etition «.ong schools because 
very few f«.ilies actually take advantage of the opportunity to pick a school 
other than their neighborhood school. Moreover, they suggest that those who 
do take advantage of such an bpportunity tend to be middle - class . well- 
educated, and better.infon.ed families rather than families from lower socio- 

economic backgroxinds . 

To begin to inform this debate, the baseline data collected for this 
study address four major areas of concern to state and federal policymakers: 
(1) Who participates in Minnesota's Open Enrollment Program? (2) How do 
families learn about Open Enrollment? (3) Why do families choose to 
participate in Open Enrollment? (4) What initial outcomes or impacts are 
associated with tlxe Open Enrollment Option? Technical information on the 
surveys is available in Appendix A. 

Who Participates in Open Enrollment? 

In 1989-90. all Minnesota school districts with total enrollments of 
over 1 000 were required to participate in the Open Enrollment Program and 
smaller districts were free to participate voluntarily. (Full participation 
by all districts became mandatory in 1990-91.) For school districts, 
-participation- means two things: (1) They may not prevent any student from 
leaving their district (unless racial balance will be disturbed) . and (2) they 
may deny applications to enter their district only if space is unavailable (or 
racial balance will be affected). 

In 1989-90. an overwhelming majority of Minnesota school districts (80 
percent) allowed students to transfer into or out of their district, including 
two-thirds of those districts who were not required to participate. However, 
very few districts reported significant changes in their enrollments as a 
result of student transfers: 
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Of th« 345 p*rticip«ting districts, 297 (86 p«rc«nt) actually 'tu.i 
tome ttttdants •orlng in or out tmder Op«n Enrollatnt. 

♦ Forty- two percent of districts responding to the survey reported 
that no students entered under Open Enrollment , and 45 percent 
Indicated that no students left. 

• Fewer than 10 percent of participating districts reported a net 
gain or loss of aore than 5 percent of their previous enrollment. 

Fewer than one -half of one percent of all students in the state changed 
districts under the Open Enrollment option during school year 1989-1990: 



• Omitting St. Paul and Minneapolis from an analysis of 
racial/ethnic group representation reveals that all groups are 
virtually proportionately represented among Open Enrollment 
participants . 

• In St. Paul, where the total public school enrollment is 58 
percent white, 85 percent of the 308 students; using the Open 
Enrollment option to change districts were wliite. In Minneapolis, 
where district policy made it difficult for white families to 
leave, 57 percent of the 48 participating students were from 
minority backgrounds; the district's total minority enrollment is 
52 percent. 

Minority families' underrepresentation in St. Paul may be attributable either 
to their use of the substantial iasr&district choices available in the city or 
their lack of familiarity with the Open Enrollment option: 



Lower income families appear to be fairly well-represented among 
Open Enrollment participants. However, no firm conclusion can be 
drawn in this area until state data from the 1990 U.S. Census are 
released. 

In comparison with the overall geographic distribution of 
Minnesota's school population, rural families appear to be 
utilizing the option in somewhat disproportionately large numbers. 

Parents of students using the Open Enrollment option tend to be 
significantly better educated than the population at large. 



Bow Do F««lli«« Le*rn About Open Enrollm«ntT 

Virtually *11 districts reported -.king so»e effort to inform parents 
about the options available to them under Open Enrollment: 

>»T,<.tv.€ive nercent of all districts said that they provids 
• 'iS^SaSln on S;;n Enrollment to all parents residing in their 

iut^T^t. Ninet^-two percent of -P«f """f'"" "'P^^^JiS' s 
these dissemination efforts have not increased their district s 

budgets . 

Fircy-six percent of all districts made ^i"«\i^*>5»*^f^^,'*^^^^* 
oroSam available to all households primarily through school or 
dIstrUt newsletters rather than districtwide mailings. Twen^ 
percent gaJe printed information only to parents who requested it. 
Ten jercfnt u^ed the local media to disseminate information on 
Open Enrollment. 

overall, parents' actual sources of information on Open Enrollment 
varied, but certain patterns emerged: 

The new, media, school principals, and ^^J'^^'/^^'^^;" ^'^^^ 
the three mo*t common and the three most important sources of 
Information on Open Enrollment, according to parents. 

However, survey data suggest, and s'obsequent interviews with minority 
families seem to confirm, that the dissemination strategies used most often by 
districts are not the most effective means of getting information to minority 
f«nilies. which might partially account for their low levels of participation 
in Open Enrollment: 

Minority families responding to the survey were far J-^^^^^ " 
rely on school -based sources of information, such as school 
ntwlmter. or principals, than on word-of -mouth sources, such as 
friends or relatives, for information on the program. 

. Interviews with minority families in the Twin Cities revealed that 
they are largely unf«niliar with the program and that they get 
2st S thei? information on schools from friends or relatives. 
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AS Open Enrollaent natures, the Minnesota Department of Education- -with the 
advice and assistance of leaders and groups within the various coimunities- 
wiU need to continue to aonitor the relative effectiveness of the strategies 
it employs to reach faailies who are less attuned to school-based sources of 
information. 

Virtually all districts indicated adherence to a state policy that 
prohibits active advertising or recruitment of students outside of district 
boundaries. However. 24 percent of districts reported that they provided 
information en their schools to non-resident parents upon request. 

One additional finding raises the possibility that district staff may 
pose barriers to families' use of the Cr.en Enrollment option: 

Twenty-eight percent of all participating families reported that 
they felt pressured by staff from their resident district not to 
leave the district; families from rural areas were the most likely 
to encounter such pressure. 



Why Do Families Decide to Use the Open Enrollment Option? 

All parents and students in grades 7-12 were asked who first suggested 
that the child change schools and about the level of agreement between parents 
and children with regard to the transfer: 

While parents overwhelmingly initiated the idea of a transfer, 
most parents of older students did consult with and secure the 
consent of their children prior to applying for a transfer, 
according to both parents and secondary school students 

• Only 3 percent of parents said they transferred their child 

against the child's wishes, while only one percent of students 
transferred without their parents' support. 

Parents were also asked why they chose to transfer their child to a 
specific non-resident school. According to parents, academic considerations 
dominated their selection of a particular school, but the school's proximity 
to their home was also a major factor: 
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Wh«n ask«d T,? <t>.ite>t« m^^ of their retiont for using the Open 
Enroll«ent option, parents mo*t cowmly. selected three responses 
reUted to the ecedemic quality of the school— the learning 
cliMtc «t the school (65 percent), the educational services 
offered by the school (52 percent) , and the academic reputation of 
the school (46 percent). 

However, irhen asked <d^ntttfv th» single mott 1«Port»Tit WfOT 
for using the option, parents identified the school's academic 
reputation as the most important reason (U percent), its 
proximity to the home and educat .onal services were f<"^ 
second (9 percent) , and its learu-ag climate was fourth (8 
percent) . 

Parents' reasons for using the Open Enrollment option differed in some 
respects according to their racial/ethnic backgrounds and their income: 

The largest blocks of minority and white parents agreed that the 
academic quality of a particular school was the most important 
reason for transferring to the school. However, more minority 
parents cited the availability of child care and extra-curricular 
activities at a school as their most important consideration, 
while more white parents pointed to the school's proximity to 
their job as the most important consideration. 

«. Lower- income families were more concerned with the school's 
proximity to their home than were higher- income families. 

What Outcomes or Impacts Are Associated With the Open Enrollment Option? 

In the first year of statewide implementation of the Open Enrollment 
option, participating parents and students reported improved educational 
experiences : 



Among responding parents. 95 percent said that their children's 
performance in and satisfaction with school had either improved oi 
stayed the same. 

Among responding secondary school students, 95 percent are either 
satisfied or very satisfied with their new school; they indicated 
that they will stay at their new school. 

According to parents, at least 60 percent of participating 
students experien-ed improvements in their self-confidence, 
satisfaction with their education and motivation levels. 
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The change cited most frequently by participating .econdary school 
students was an increase in the nuiiber ot friends they had 
compared with their old school. However, they indicated that the 
most important change was that they were learning «ore in their 



new schools. 



Parents were more likely to keep in touch with their children s 
teachers and attend school events at the new school, but less 
likely to be involved on parent advisory committees or to 
volunteer regularly compared with their involvement at the old 



school 



At least two-thirds of responding districts reported no impact on their 
budgets, administrative strategies, racial balance, or school programs. Of 
the districts that did report some impact in these areas, a majority indicated 
that Open Enrollment had a positive rather than a negative effect, except with 
regard to their budgets: 

Less than 10 percent of districts reported a significant change in 
their enrollment as a result of Open Enrollment. 

Ninety-seven percent of superintendents responded that Open 
Enrollment will not have any effect on the racial balance of their 
schools, reflecting the fact that very few Minnesota districts 
serve a significant number of minority students. 

At least 75 percent of responding districts reported no changes in 
teaching styles, instructional strategies, ^o^*' ?f "'^^^'t /rl!;!.. 
,tudent/te.cher ratios, or school-level accountability a. a result 
of Open Enrollment. District administrators do not predict future 
impacts in these areas. 

Forty- three percent of responding districts believe that Open 
Enrollment will ultimately increase competition for students among 
d^^tricts. while 31 percent believe that it will lead to increased 
cooperation among districts.'^ 

Twe;ity-two percent of all districts reported that they experienced 
a significant decrease in their budgets due to the large "uaber of 
students who left their districts under Open Enrollment, while 14 



^The Minnesota House of Representatives Research I>*P«««"Vttls U 
that Open Enrollment encouraged 20 percent of participating districts to 
initiate or expand cooperative efforts with other districts ^^^er 
enhance their curriculum and remain competitive with larger districts. 
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percent reported their budgets increased due to a substantial gain 
in enrollnent. 

Overall, the initial impacts of the Open Enrollment option in Minnesota 
appear to be modest, but in a positive direction. The program is being used 
by a very small proportion of the eligible families. Those vho have 
participated in the option are very pleased with the results. For districts, 
the early effects appear to be minimal, and district administrators are 
divided on their expectations for future impacts as the progr«. matures. Two 
trends emerging from these analyses of district and parent responses warrant 
further monitoring because of their potential for increasing financial or 
educational burdens on certain districts: 

Initial results from family stirveys Indicate a slight migration of 
f«m.s ?ro« urb«i districts into suburban districts and from 
lower- income districts Into higher- income districts. 

Between 20 and 30 percent of responding f 
student, eligible for fder.l categorical P'^«8^"« 
Chapter 1) or entitlement programs (such t^*^"*^^^""ft' *t'=*' 
MsLilities Act) entered their district under Open Enrollment^ 
Folding mech«iism. under the Open Enrollment statute are designed 
to allow receiving districts to recover the full costs of 
educating special education students. However, under current 
^S^gemfnts. categorical compensatory educational funds do not 
follow a child from district to district. 

However, on balance, it is too early to judge whether the outcomes of Open 
Enrollment in this state will support the theories of eithe. parental choice 
advocates or detractors with respect to its effect on school improvement «td 
student achievement. For the limited number of families participating in the 
program in 1989-90. their reaction has been overwhelmingly favorable. 
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MnmESOTA'S OPEN ENROLUfEMT PROGRAM 
Introduction 



m early 1989 the Minnesota Department of Education (MDE) approached the 
U.S. Department of Education (ED) with a proposal to conduct a joint 
evaluation of Minnesota's Open Enrollment Program. ED agreed to work with MDE 
to conduct such a study beca.ise of widespread national interest in the 
effectiveness of schoc? choice as a means of improving education. The jointly 
developed research agenda called for a three-year cooperative federal and 
state effort to determine the impact of two of Minnesota's school choice 
initiatives: the School District Enrollment Options Program (MN. Statute 
123.3515) and the High School Graduation Incentives Program (MN. Statute 
126.22). The two initiatives are reported on separately. 

Scope of This Report 

This report focuses on the School District Enrollment Options Program, 
hereafter referred to as the Open Enrollment Program, as it affected families, 
students, and districts during 1989-90. That year was the first year in which 
it became mandatory for all school districts with enrollments over 1.000 to 
allow parents to apply to transfer their children to other districts. ^ The 
fiVdings reported in this document are based on mail surveys of all the 
state's school districts and of families who submitted applications to have 
their childrc^n change districts beginning in September 1989. These data were 
later supplemented by interviews with eigjit small groups of minority parents 
(African-Americans. Hispanics. Asians, and Native Americans) brought together 
by community leaders. In 1990-91. study team members also contacted a small 
number of districts who had been more heavily affected by Open Enrollment 
transfers (i.e.. had gained or lost 50 or more students SL had gained or lost 
at least 5 percent of their student enrollment) to complement analyses of 



1 During 1987-88 and 1988-89. all districts had the option of letting 
students apply to transfer to other districts under Open Enrollment, but very 
few districts elected to do so. 
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«.,««... Surv.y i«« «.<! l«.rvl«. ,rob.d four «.« of lnt.t..t 
to .»« .nd f.d.r.1 policy «k.t.: (1) took .d«n«g. of th. Op.n 
EnrolWt option: (2) how f»lll.. l.«n.d .bout Op.n E«.ll««t: 3) how 
f„lll.. docldod to us. th. Op.n Enr.ll«nt option; .nd (4) th. ..rly l-p.c« 
of Open Enroll«nt on £«.lU.s, .t.d.nt.. «d district.. 

Th. Op.n Enroll-nt Pro^r- 1. only on. of ..v.r.l Hlnn..ot. InltUtlv.. 
th.t .now p.r.nt. or chlldr.n ro choo.. . .chool th.t b..t «^t. ch.lr n..d.. 
Thu.. thl. study I. by no «.« int.nd.d to b. .n .v.lu.tlon of -.chool 
cholc- .s It .xlst. ov.r.ll m Hlnn..ot.; .uch » .v.lu.tlo„ would .xt.nd 
..U b.yond this .tudy's m«.a.t. or .v.il-.l. r.sourc.s. Hor.ov.r. this 
report pr.s.nts only b...lln. dst. for . coi.pr.h.n.iv. thr..-y..r .v. ustion 
Of Op.n Enroll«nt. ..t. colUctlon ll-lt-d to th. 1,.9.,0 «hool y.« 
th. first y..r thst . «Jority of districts In th. .tst. '''^^ " 
r.^ir.d to p.rtlcip.t. In th. progr»; follow-up d.t. coll.ction .ctivitLs 
will .v.ntu.lly .llow us to dr.w «.r. d.£lnitiv. conclusions *out th. 
progrsa-s l^«t on schools. p.r.nts. «.d stud.nt.. Ih.r.for.. r..d.rs should 
not .xp»d our conclusion, boyond th. lUlts l^o..d by th. study dsslgn. 

The Open Enrollment Program 

In 1987 the Mitmesota State Legislature enacted Open Enrollment 
legislation giving districts the option of allowing students entering 
kindergarten through gra-. 12 to apply to enroll in a district other than the 
one in which they resided. A total of 95 out of 433 school districts 
voluntarily participated in the program during its first year. The number 
grew to 153 in year two «.d 345 in year three^ (districts were not required 
to participate until the third year, when Open Enrollment became mandatory for 
all districts with enrollments of 1.000 or more. Beginning in 1990-91. all 
districts in Minnesota were required to participate in the program) . 

The Open Enrollment legislation specifies two conditions 
under which districts may limit their participation in Open Enrollment: 



2 Working Paper #1. Minnesota State Legislature - House Research 
Department, February 1990. 
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1 A district ««y declare itself closed by school boerd resolution, 
thereby preventing all non-resident students from entering. 
Districts ««y not. however, restrict students fro« leaving the 
district. 

2 A district nay accept a limited number of non-resident students. 
Students may only be rejected if districts/schools determine that 
the capacity of a program, class, grade level, or building is 
livTdted. They may not reject students on the basis of academic 
achievement, athletic or other extra-curricular interest, 
handicapping condition, proficiency in the English language, or 
previoxxs disciplinary proceedings. 

To participate in the Open Enrollment Program, families must file an 
application before January 1 of a given year in order to enroll a child in a 
new district the following September, although districts may agree to waive 
this deadline and accept applications to enter their district at any time of 
the year. Districts with State-Board-of -Education-approved desegregation 
plans (Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth) are considered special cases and may 
limit transfers into and out of their districts to ensure compliance with 
their desegregation plans. Residents in these districts are also allowed to 
apply to change districts under Open Enrollment at any time during the year. 

Context of School Choice in Minnesota 

Although this report focuses on the Open Enrollment Program, it is 
important to understand the context within which the program operates. Public 
school choice has a long history in Minnesota, beginning with the development 
of alternative and magnet schools in the Twin Cities starting in the early 
1970s and culminating with the passage of Open Enrollment legislation in 1987. 
For nearly 20 years, some parents and students in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
have not been confined by school attendance areas, but have been able to 
choose from among a wide array of schools located throughout their respective 
cities. 
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Mor^ovr. .evral other initUtiv.. that v.r« pa...d by the l.gi.Uture just 
prior to or together with Open Enroll..ent. h«v. expanded the educational 
options available to parents and students throughout the state. A brief 
description of each of these initiatives is provided on the inside front and 
back covers of this report, and additional information on the development and 
operation of intradistrict choice (choice of schools within a district as 
opposed to across district lines) in the Twin Cities is provided below. 

I |n| [prfKtrict c tioire i" St. Paul 
SL Paul's first altcnutive public school, the SL Paul Open Scho<^ opened in 

J^^tW«°*. About TO percent of the ai^cants received thcff first, second, or thmich^ 

At the secondary school level Qunior «d senior H^), St Pad has 17 specialty P^^S^^L' K- 
^de^^6.12. In Edition, the SL Paul Open School contmues to serve students m grades K- 
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^ «^s SSrtxT Racial bdance is achieved through the choice parents make or a 
random selection process is used to achieve the radal balance goals. 

In St Paul the appUcation deadline for students in grades 1-12 is in early Aprfl. about one month after a 
Jt SoS^TtaSST^ mailed to all families. Magnet programs hold open houses for 

Kindergarten round.up. with its own set of open 

houses, occurs in May. 

Themes of the elementary magnet programs in SL Paul include Spanish immenion, ^ fT^^^ 
2^^.^^SSS,gyr humane creative art^ ^J^"5^^±.?s • 

I^wntown Kmoer^cn, ' . 5-vcar-oId$ with preference given to employees of the 

SS^afHlKr^rB^ (Di«omy aub.) from venr e«l, 
as6K)0pjn. 

«.«,nd«v level soedaltv orograms are organized around different grade configurations-T-S, 7-12, 9-12. 
?^:^d,S^ SS/mS^cnce. cSS^la-guagc, business -^i.-^if-^ "^S^ ^ 
inemes mauuc 0^ / / communications, creative arts, and technology, in 
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Inmif"^"''* r^h^'"' Mianeapolls 

ntcorcddly every fainilymMiimcapolis chooses the elemcatarysc^^ 

^^^Tte ^K^Surt-ordereddesegrcgation pUn. ^ ^cot of J° fj^"?. 

Sw^ tiHiS balance hao account For school year 1991-92, the datnct approved 63 percent of the 

almost 3,000 applications from families with children m grades 1-8. 

1 At the earhr chHdhood. elementary, and middle school levels, the district has created a compto amy of 
l^opSrSatl^SSed m a 90.page pamphlet distributed to all Jf« 
S^«S«pUcally-based sSvisioni Withm these subdivisions, each elementary school u identified 
SSTo^LSwing five categories, representing different phflosophics and approaches to 

I cQfriculuni instructions 

Cootemponuy Sdioob-21 schools. Based on where they Uve, parents setert a contempomy 
sdTool lyS«Sthin one of the system's three subdistricts. Contemporary Schoob are traditional 
I schools with students assigned to a classroom by grade level 

I Contmuoos Progress Schoob-^ schools. School assignment is by address. Ouldren are placed 

I in multi-age groupings and progress at their own rate. Special features vary by school 

I Fnndamcntal Schools-3 schools. These schools emphasize discipline, structure, and parent 

I invoWement There is one Fundamental School in each of the three subdistncts. 

I Open Schools-6 schools. The Open Schools promote a chfld-centered approach to education^ 

I emphasizing student-initiated learning, a 'famay- structure (e«, multi-age groupmgs, havmg the 

I same teacher for several years), continuous progress, acd individual needs. 

I Mootessorl-2 schools. Children are pUced in the Montessori program closest to their 

I residence. Curriculum and instruction are based on the theories, practices, and materials 

I developed by Maria Montessori 

I In addition to these five school types, Minneapolis supports 12 elementary-level iMgnet programs. 
I Themes include Urban Enviromnental, Math/Sdcnce/Tcchnology, Intemadonal/Fine Arts, an Amencan 
I Indian Program, an American Indian and French Immersion Program, a Spanish Iimnersion Program, 
I and a Public School Academy. Four Early Education Centers serve some 4-1/2 to 7 year-olds. 

I nie district operates six attendance zone middle schoob serving grades 6^. Some of these have special 
I programs such as a pre-Intemational Baccalaureate program, Math/Saence/Technology, or an 
I KSSental sdena theme. A seventh middle school serves grad« 5-8 and draws its ^^^^^^^ 
I an parts of the dty. This school, which is considered experimental, has a umque cumculum designed to 

I help students learn about their dty. 

I At the high school level the dty has seven zoned comprehensive high sdioob. Eadi high ^^^l^J^ 
I Si^^e^agnet program assodated with it There are a total of 14 secondary-level magnet programs. 
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sine. th. «rly W80., Hln™.o« sft. .«tu«. h.v. pr«vld.d varlou. 
«clunl..« *.r.by sl:u<..nt. «y «t««l school In . non.r..ld.n<: district « 
"rtscrotlo. Of th. r..ld.nt district. At first, th... .t.tut.s ..n.r.lly 
p.r.ltt.d l„t„.dl.trlct tr»sf.rs on th. h«i. of n.sotUt.d 
h.t«.n district. ^ c«..by.c«. consld.r.tlon of stud.nt tr^f«- 
.1.0 .p.clfl.d procdur.. for co,ip.ns.tlon of th. nonr..ld.nt district. .lth.r 
h"uj^ Stat, fldin, or dl.trlct/p„.nt.p.ld tuition. Most of th... ..riy 
tr«-f.r ..r.«.nt.. mdudln, thos. «st co-only utllls.d..t»ltl» 
.rr««.«nt. «.d nonr..ld.nt-.t»d.nt .tt.nd«.. .er.«.nt.-.r. still In us.. 

Th. d.t. fro. this study suggost MDE stsff conflr.) thst «ny 
district. «y not V..P cl..r r.cords on pr.cl..ly *lch «ch.nl.. Is .ctusUy 
jovcmlng th. .nrolU.nt of th.lr .nt.rlng nonr..ld«.t .tud.nt. 

in 1985. Mlnn..ot.'s govomor .ub.ltt.d . cholc. p.ck.g. to *. 
LglsUtur. thst included Op.c. Enroll«nt ^ th. Post..cond.ry Enroll..nt 
option (PSEO. d..crlh.d on th. Insld. front cov.r).' Th. l-.^l'— 
PSEO but d.f..t.d Op.n Enroll«nt In co-ltt.. .ft.r » .crWou. d.b.t.. 
TO cool th. controvrsy. Oovomor Porplch .ppolntod . =ov.mor-. Dlscusulon 
croup. -Ith .»b.r. fro. con.tltu.ncl.s th.t both supportsd .nd opposod th. 
mltUtl,.. .y th. »87 LgisUtlv. ...slon. this group h^ ^"^'J 
Its dlff.r.nc.s .nd r.com.nd.d th. l.pl«.«.t.tlon of . voluntary K-U Op.n 
Enroll..nt Progr- ^ .lt.m.tW. .duc.tlon.1 progr^s d..lgn.d to glv. 
unsuccessful stud.nts s.cond chsnc.- to ccpl.t. th.lr .ducat on. . th of 
th.s. «a.ur.s «r. subs.,u«,tly passsd by th. Lglslatur-th. l.tt.r In th. 
for. of th. High school Graduation Inc.ntlv.s progra. (HSGI) d.scrlb.d on th. 
Insld. front co«r--wlth far lass dlsput.. 

Passag. of th. n.- cholc. l.glslatlon In 1987 bagan an lncr««ntal four 
y«r procss th.t cul-lnatad In th. «t.n.lon of parant-lnltlatad school 
Lie. across th. .tat. (vhar. pr.vlously It had b..n avallabl. on a ll.lt.d 
Tails at th. dlscrstlon of .ach district). In 1987-88 and 1,88-89 .district, 
could volunt..r to l.t th.ir stud.nts apply to transf.r to non.r.sld.nt 



3 Th. foUo-lng history of th. d.v.lop«nt and P""*' °* (su_..r 
Enroll..nt Lglslatlon in "1™"°" ^» ^'^^ c^c. iS^l^iota: Fro. 
1,86). Stat, policy .aklnf andjub llc ',;h^l,'y«„^;,^,„ „-67. 
confrontation to co.pro.is.. ffnmv jwni l ll rr 
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districts under Open Enrollaent, but very few allowed this sction. The 
following year. l«w«akers passed new legislation .aking participation in Open 
Enrollment nandatory for districts with enrollaents larger than 1.000 students 
in school year 1989-90 and mandatory for all districts beginning in 1990-91. 
Uke most of the earlier nonresident transfer initiatives. Open Enrollaent 
specifies that state financial aid automatically follows those students who 
enroll in another district. 

In evaluating the impact of Minnesota's Open Enrollment Program, it is 
useful to understand the issues that the Governors' Discussion Group had to 
resolve. The pros and cons that they debated mirrored the dialectic about 
educational choice that has been highlighted in the professional and popular 
press nationally. Some of those who advocated the initiative believed that it 
would offer "the single best instrument for revitalizing K-12 education" 
(Mazzoni. pp. 54-55). Choice would stimulate competition and motivate schools 
and districts to pursue productive reforms and enhance their offerings. Other 
supporters believed that it would create programs that were more responsive to 
student needs and would increase parent participation and loyalty. Some also 
argued that a state choice initiative would improve educational equity by 
extending to poorer families an option which already existed for families who 
could afford to move to better districts or send their children to private 
schools. In contrast, those who opposed the measure argued that the impact 
on school reform was at best untested and would probably prove minimal. They 
believed that as students took advantage of the opportunity to move, receiving 
schools would flourish, while those losing students would suffer from a loss 
of financial resources as well as declines in student and staff morale. They 
also disagreed with the equity argument, suggesting that choice would 
primarily benefit families in urban areas like Minneapolis and St. Paul (where 
choice was already available) and those who could afford to take advantage of 
it. They reasoned that families in rural areas would not benefit due to the 
isolation of rural districts from one another and a lack of real educational 
options .* 

This study is designed to shed light on some of these conflicting 
concerns as Open Enrollment moves toward full implementation. The questions 



♦ Op. cit.. Mazzoni, pp. 54-55 



in th. .urvey. appended to the report were intet^ded to ..f bll.h . b»..Ut« of 
expectations «ong district administrators and «.ong the faitiUa. «d 
secondary school students .ho utilized this choice option in 1989-90. The 
overall design of the study calls for follow-up data collection in school year 
1991.92. The intention is to compare the data presented here with later 
observations about the program's impact. 

The remainder of this report is organized around four central questions 
regardit^ implementation of the Open Enrollment Program: (D Who participates 
in open Enrollment? (2) How do f«.ilies learn about the Open Enrollment 
option. (3) Why do parents decide to use the Open Enrollment option., ^d 
(4) What outcomes or impacts are associated with the Open Enrollment option? 



Question 1: Who Participates In Open EnrollaentT 



The Open Enrollment Program puts the initiative for changing districts 
and schools in the hands of mothers and fathers. Parents must file a state- 
developed application with the chosen district and comply with deadlines 
involving application, approval, and commitment to follow through with the 
move. From the fall of 1989 through the spring of 1991. participating 
families were required to reapply each year in order to maintain their 
children's enrollment status in a nonresident district. However, beginning in 
the fall of 1991, the state policy changed to a one-time application process. 
Unless a family wishes to enroll a child in a different district in subsequent 
years, no annual reapplication is required. 

The families surveyed for this study are those that submitted an 
application to have a child or children change school districts in school year 
1989-90. Many families submitted separate applications, as required, for two 
or more children; districts forwarded to MDE approximately 3.700 approved 
applications for 1989-90. Mailing lists for the family survey were compiled 
from these applications, and surveys were sent to 2.663 families. Of the 
1,770 families with accepted applications who responded to the survey. 393 (22 
percent) indicated that they had ultimately changed their minds and kent their 
children in the district where they reside. Technical information on the 
sample can be found in Appendix A. 

The data base does not include families who applied to move their 
children under the Open Enrollment legislation but had their applications 
rejected by the district of choice. MDE does not require school districts to 
submit rejected applications. However, only 8 percent of school districts 
responding to MDE's district survey indicated that they had rejected student 
applications. Reasons for rejection cited by these districts included lack of 
space, desegregation restrictions, and lack of personnel. 

PflT-Mr.i pacing Families 

Minnesota's population has traditionally been predominantly white, 
middle class, and relatively well-educated. In 1988-89, 91 percent of the state' 
public school enrollment was white (Minnesota Department of Education) ; in 
recent history, its median family income has been in the top third of the 
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fifty .tates (Statistic.! Abstract of th. U.S.. 19H7); Hinne.ota's high school 
^..iuation rate of 90 percent is the highest in the country (CoWare 
Smesota. 1990). Participants in the Open Enrollment progra. '''^-J'^^'^ 
«Ho.e applications were approved by the non-resident <^i-^-) 
co-position of the broader public school population, on so.e of these 
de«ographic variables but on others they do not. 

4^.citv. The demographics of the school population in Hinneapoli. and 
St. Paul are vastly different from the rest of Kinnesota (as «^own J^n t^e 
tables below) and thus merit separate consideration. Moreover. Minneapolis 
decision to restrict student .transfers into and out of the <ii-^^- " 
maintain the racial balance in its schools most lively had an impact on the 
racial composition of the students allowed to leave the city under Open 
Enrollment. In effect, this policy limited the number of ^'^^ ^"^^'^ 

strict St Paul did not restrict any students from 
allowed to leave the district. 5t. rauj. ^^^t-l 

^ i->,. district Table 1 below compares the racial 
transferring into or out of the district. 

TABLE 1 

Comparisons of Public School Enrollments and 
larticipation in Open Enrollment 
(Percents by race) 

Greater Minnesota (excluding Minneapolis i St. Paul) 



Whites 
Blacks 
Hispanics 
Asians 

Native Americans 
Other 



Public School 
Enrollment 
(n-663.964) 



95.0% 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 



Open Enrollment 
Participants 
(n-3.528) 



93.9% 

0.8 
0.5 
1.2 
1.5 

2.1^ 



Sxirvey 
Respondents 
(n-1.238) 



97.5% 
0.4 
0.2 
0.7 

1.1 
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Table 1 (continued) 
Minneapolis 



Public School 
Enrollment 
(n-40,831) 



Open Enrollaent 
Participants 
(t*-48) 



Survey 
Respondents 
(n-12) 



Whites 
Blacks 
Hispanics 
Asians 

Native Aaericans 



50.0% 
31.0 
2.0 

10.0 
7.0 



43.8% 
20.8 
14.6 
12.5 
8.3 



75.0% 
16.7 

0 

0 

8.3 



St. Paul 



Piiblic School Open Enrollment Sxurvey 

Enrollment Participants Respondents 

(it-34,758) (n-308) (n^86) 

Whites 58.0% 

Blacks 16-0 
Hispanics 6.0 

Asians 19.0 
Native Americans 2.0 



84.7% 
2.6 
6.2 
2.9 
2.6 



93.0% 

0 
4.7 
1.2 
1.2 
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applications to transfer to non-resident schools. 

in greater Minnesota, all racial/ethnic groups were virtually 

, r.r.A in the program. Not surprisingly however, whites from 

proportionately ^^^^^^^^^J^^^ „,es. except African-Americans. 

Hlnneapol. we^^^^^^^ — ^ 

were overrepresented th ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Minnesota's minority communities are largely co ^^^.r^district 

::irr rn^'ur:!! .o-- ho..v«. .«.p 

^tr-l" P.r.n^ "."..nttn. s.««l «cUV.^U .Inorl^ .roups 

.h.. J. no. «»UUr -i* .— s Op.n E„ol^.n opcion. 
*o «r. f^UUr .U. U c.na.d » vie. the n... Co 
tr««porc.tlon across district lines . -Jor b.rrUr to th.lr 

cross -district choice. 4^^^^ of this 

with r.g.rd to the survey dat. cited throughout the r.,^lnder of this 

are sllshtly overrepresented. «.d .Inorlty respondents 
report. *lte respondents are al^tly P ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

are somewhat underrepresented. Overall, exa y „„o„d.d to the 

.inorlty f-llles partlclpatlns In Open Enrolment durln, '"^'J 
survey This s-U number of .Inorlty respondents renders their responses 

reliable th«, other data presented In this report. ,.„i,i„,i„j £,.lUes 

HDE's survey collected data on the lnco« of participating 
. an trt'to gauge the us. of Open .nroi:.ent by lower- - J>^^-— ^ 

TirierasreTfiir : .dian fa.iiy mco... ^ -^^2:::^. 

comparing the p ^^^^ estimating the current Minnesota 

the national median ^^^^^^^^ , „,,l,od began with the 

fi^e based on the current national i^re^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

1980 state median family income as a base and escima 
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r.c. .£ gro«h .£ i-^^r 'l"- -=^°<^/^'^*'* 

t.Ucl,.Xr dl££.r.« flsur.. l..c«.n $30,000 «ul 5^0.000. rich « way ~ 
^eh 1. to ch. .CCU.1 W89 f-il? l"<=<>~- "i"™"" 

sec. D.«g«ph.r', o££U. b.U.v.. thac n.lch.r «chod c«, yi.ld «Ud «.ul« 

..„.r:;r.::ooo:» u.« «...d ^-^^^ -j-:^ 

^ „ p.rc.nc r..or«d Inco... ^ov. $40,000. »hU. « c.= -U. oo ^«--^"- 

™:u-r.P™d ^n, Cho.. CH. 0..n .^oX^nc ."^^ ~« 

^ ^.««rr v« Will use ch« term -lower- income families co 

z^TZirzZu.::^ -.000 - -^«-« — • - - 

earning more than $30,000. u-.v, 

^ 4 « r^nrallv speaking, education levels are high in 

fir^nilfi' *^g-^gion. Generally speajtiug. .i.ki.'* 73 

------^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ available) . 73 

Miimesoca. According co 1980 census « v ^ 17 4 

p..c.nc o£ «i«n..o«.. adulc ,opul«lon »r. high .ohool ^ ^'"^^ 

U.nc had =0^1."* four or »r. o£ ooll.s.. =o^.r.bU d.c tor .dulc 

FIGURE 1 "... 



Parents' Educational Background 





21 .9% 
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b.t«.«. th. „»s <.£ 25 «.d 50, th.« UVly t. h.v. .ehool-.,. chlldr.n. «. 
lllcly hlghr. although .«ct figures for the .r. not .y.ll*l..' 

*. Flgur. I lllu.tr«.., .oth«. »d f.th.r. In f-HU.. utilizing Op.n 
Enroll^nt «. £.r -or. highly .duo«.d th«i th. st.t. n.r«i. *-ong th. 
r..pondlng f«.lll.s, 96 P.rc.nt of f.th.r. ^ M p.rc.nt of .oth.r. r.port.<l that 
th.y .r. high .chool gr.du.t... Thlrty-.lx p.ro.nt of £.th.r. «,d 32 p.rc.nt of 
.oth.r. h.« co,fl>l.t.d four or .or. y.«. of oollog.. 

According to th. QED .cU«.tlon.l d.t. b.... U p.rcnt 
Hlnn..ot.'. .chool popuUtlon rosld.. In urb«. .r.«, 49 p.rc.nt r..ld.. In 
suburbs, .r.«. »d 37 p.rc.nt-co™ iro. rural »y co.p.rl.on. of th. 

£«.lll.. u.lng th. <.p.n Enromont option, 12 porcnt r.sld. In urb.n .r..., 34 

p.rc.nt r.sld. In ,uburb«, .r.«. «.d 54 p.rc.nt co« fro. r«r.l .r.«, « .ho«. 

m T.bl. 2. Thu., rur.l f«.lll.s .lgnlflc«>tly ov.rr.pr.«nt.d »ong 

p„tlclp«.ts m th. progr.., ^ urb„ ^ suburban faMlLs ar. und.rr.pr.s.nt.d. 

Th. Mlnn..ot. Hous. R...arch D.,.rtm.nfs r.pott (1990) suggosts that th. 

,v.rr.pr...ntatlon of rural f«.lll.. c«. b. attrlbutad In larg. part to th. .xod-^ 

of a larg. nuiiiar of fMillUs fro. on. rural district. 

TABLE 2 

Conparlson of Fa.lly Rasldanc. of 
<v,.n EnrolWt ^lll.s With Total Mlmosota School Population 

(Percent by urbanicity) 





Minnesota 
School Population 
(n-724,315) 


Participating 
Fasiilies 
(n-2,637) 


Stirvey 
Respondents 
(n-1.346) 


Urban 


14% 


12% 


12% 


Suburban 


49 


46 


34 


Rural 


37 


42 


54 



2a «-t.4««-l level in 1988. 76 percent of the adult population luid 

gr.d:«d"«rhir»=H^i. «"ie 4rhtiftr.^T;"pS:trh: for 

had 4 or more years of college. 
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Th«« d.t« .uggesc that, at le««t in it. fir.t y.r of «««Utory 
i.pl«.ent.tion. the Open Enrollment progr« appealed to . group of f«ilie. 
Urgely repre.entative of .11 Minne.ot. f«iilie. with children enrolled in public 
schools, with soae exceptions. Well-educated, higher-income f«iilie. eppe.r to be 
overrepresented. while some racial minorities in urban areas were 
underrepresented. F«.ilies in rural, isolated areas of the state were also 
overrepresented. We suggest that it is far too early to draw any definitive 
conclusions from these data, as they represent only the first year of mandatory 
implementation in the state. They will serve as a basis for comparison and 
analysis of future trends «td developments in families' use of the Open Enrollment 
option as participation in the program becomes mandatory for all districts. 

y n^......rinn of rV^-'TT >:t:udent:s . Choice advocates have predicted 

that open Enrollment may pull students attending private schools back into the 
public sector. Advocates of choice have argued that even parents who can afford 
private schools would send their children to public schools if they were allowed 
to choose a high quality public school for their child. In this regard, family 
survey data suggest a trend that may. over time, support this prediction. Just 
over 10 percent of the responding families using the Open Enrollment option had 
previously enrolled their child or children in a private school. However, these 
124 students reptesent fewer .han 1 percent of Minnesota's 88.966 students 
enrolled in private schools (Digest of Educational Statistics. 1989). Our data do 
not allow us to speculate how many of these 124 students would have left private 
school to enroll in a public school had Open Enrollment not existed. Ninety-six 
percent of these 124 students were white, half came from rural areas, and 76 
percent came from higher- income families. 

<^^ ]^ ^ ^1 T^^.fr^ct:s P a ^^^Mnating in the Open ETHolllPrrTIt VXOglM 
Parents choosing to transfer their children to another district under the 
open Enrollruent legislation can theoretically select from over 400 districts. 
This section first pUcc: t:he districts responding to an MDE survey in the context 
of the state's districts before closely examining the districts that actually 
experienced movement of students- -entering, leaving, or both. 

fianfiest- In March 1990. MDE mailed a District Survey to all of the 432 
Minnesota school districts serving students during the 1989-90 school year. A 
total of 338 districts (78 percent) responded. Response rates were lower than 
anticipated, due in part to the fact that the Minnesota House Research Department 
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of the data is always acknowledged. 
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Figure 3 compares the urbenicicy of responding, districts with that of the 
scate overall. Survey data represent the response, of 70 percent of all suburban 
and 79 percent of all rural districts. As noted earlier, this data base cannot be 
used to represent the experiences of urban districts with the Open Enrollment 
option. 

nSURE 3 
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Some analyses in this report are based on the proportion of enrolled 
students from families with incomes that fall below the poverty line. The 
statistic used to differentiate among districts for these «ialyses is the 
Orsh^islcy measure, a standard poverty indicator used by the Census Bureau and 
others. The Orshansky percentile assigned to each school district estimates the 
proportion of families with schooLaged children who meet government definitions 
of poverty. 

the range of 1980 Orshansky percentiles among the state's school districts 
has been divided into quartiles for the purpose of analysis. The first quartile 
represents districts with the Iss^ proportions of poor students and the fourth 
quartile represents districts with the tiighfisi proportions of poor children. For 
the remainder of this report, districts in the first and second quartiles will be 
called -higher-income districts- and districts in the third and fourth quartiles 
will be called "lower-income districts.- The reader should bear in mind, however, 
that these terms refer to average family income in the districts, not to the 
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dUtrict,' budgets. The re«pon.e rate to KDE'. .urvey was 10 percent greater in 
the love.t.inco-e district, (fourth quartile) than the highest- inco-e (first 
quartile) ^di strUts/ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ r*rt:i^1r*^<'*" Rnrr>ilTngnt 

Accur«y of r.p.rtlng «y b. U*.d t. kin*, of d.t. «lnt.ln.d by 
.chool dUtrlc.:. ^ th. for. In .hlch th.y .r. kept. Ih. HDE .ur«y ..tad 
dUtrlct. .bout th. r.cord. th.y .nd th.lr .chool. «lnt.ln for .c«d.nt. .n«rlng 
„d Uavln, th.lr dl.trlct und.r Open Enroll«nt „d oth.r ..ch«a». f«lUt.tlng 

Student transfer. a4a 

Approxinu^tely one-third of responding districts indicated that they did not 

Ueep records, by progra. or .echani... for students seelcing to ^-^LTd that 
their district. Furthermore. 60 percent of district administrators indicated that 
their schools did not keep progr«.-by-progra« lists of students entering and 
leaving.' Only about 10 percent of districts keep options transfer records on 
co-puter. This suggests that district- reported data on the numbers 
entering and leaving under particular auspices may not be '-^"^^'^ f 
problem is likely compounded by the previously cited speculation that in 1989-90, 
some districts tended to view Open Enrollment and ^ array of other student 
attendance statutes as indistinguishable. 

........ .>r rlr1rnrt-Ti In K.r»ii«.nt. m 1989-90. a total of 

269 districts (approximately two-thirds of all Minnesota districts) were not 
required to participate in Open Enrollment because they enrolled fewer than 1.000 
students. According to House Research. 88 (about one-third) of these districts, 
serving 4 percent of the state's enrollment, chose not to participate. 
Nonparticipating districts are generally scattered across the state although there 
are two clusters of 11 or more nonparticipating districts in both the northwest 
and southwest comers of the state. Of districts responding to the MDE survey. 
220 reported enrollments of under 1.000 students and 66 (30 percent) of those 
districts did not participate in Open Enrollment. 

According to the Minnesota House Research Department. 345 school districts, 
or 80 percent of the state's districts, participated in the Open Enrollment option 



♦First quartile - 71 percent, second quartile - 76 percent, third 
quartile - 79 percent, and fourth quartile - 81 percent. 

'Approximately 21 percent indicated they did not keep any records, and 
anotherT4 pe"cen/ indicated that this type of recordkeeping was not 
applicable to their district. 
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(with participation defltied «s tho.e districts th«t were open to participation, 
whether or not students actually -oved in or out under, the Open Enrolment 
statute). These districts serve 96 percent of all K-12 students in the state. 
House Research further reported that 13 of the 164 districts required to 
participate and 35 of the 269 districts voluntarily participating had no students 
■oving into or out of their district. It is clear that Open Enrollment is widely 
used across the state, even among those districts not required to participate. 
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Qtt««tlon 2: How Do F«alli*s L^ra kicut Op«n Earoll««ntr 

In order to realize its potential as a -eans of expanding the schooling 
options available to parents, information about Open Enroll-ent «ist reach the 
greatest number of parents possible. To accomplish this objective, special 
effort, must be made to inform parents «ho do not normally come into contact 
with the school for various reasons, perhaps because they work and are single 
parents, do not speak English, or are generally distrustful in the 
parent/school relationship. MDE «id individual school districts have used a 
variety of methods to publicize the available options. In this section, we 
first discuss the dissemination strategies that school districts report that 
they used to inform f«.ilies of their education options. We then explore the 
ways in which participating families learned about the Open Enrollment 
program. 

By state statute, Minnesota school districts are -responsible for 
informing students" about options programs. MDE has expanded this to require 
that districts provide information about the Open Enrollment Program to their 
communities. To assist this process. MDE prepared and disseminated to 
districts a model press release and printed descriptions of the Open 
Enrollment Program as well as the High School Graduation Incentives Program 
and several others. The press release instructed districts to add the name 
and telephone number o£ the staff person they had designated to answer 
questions about the programs. 

In the MDE District Survey, 95 percent of districts indicated that they 
provided options information to all resident parents and students. However, 
there was no way to monitor compliance with this requirement and districts 
could respond in any number of ways, some far less effective than others. For 
ex««ple. it is likely that some districts photocopied the MDE information and 
made it available to students and parents by placing it on the counter in 
district or school offices. Other districts may have taken a much more 
aggressive approach to assure that the information reached parents within 
their boundaries. District survey data indicate that Biintfid information was 
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provided to every household by 56 percent of districts end only to those 
fsailles requesting it by 20 percent of districts. 

The most frequently used means of conveying printed information was 
through district newsletters (used by 52 percent of responding districts) . 
The second most commonly used means of dissemination was through school 
newsletters (used by 47 percent of responding districts). Other means of 
communication that would have drawn more direct attention to open enrollment- 
such as student-carried or mailed brochures, school newspapers, and 
informational meetings-were used by fewer th«t 20 percent of districts. Only 
10 percent of districts reported having used local media to disseminate 
information about Open Enrollment (see Table 3) . 

TABLE 3 

School District Strategies for Disseminating Information 

on Open Enrollment 
(Percent of responding districts) 



Dissemination Strategy 



Percent of Districts 
Using Strategy* 
(n^338) 



District newsletter 
School newsletter to families 
Student -carried brochures 
School newspapers 

School -sponsored information meetings 
Mailed brochures/fliers 
Local newspaper, radio. TV 
★Numbers do not add to 100 because some districts use more than one method -ot 
distribution. 

By state statute, districts are not permitted .o "compete with one 
another for the enrollment of students.- Therefore, although they may not 



52% 
47 
18 
15 
12 
12 
10 
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r..rulc fro. -cKU th.lr bo„«url... th.y «• •^l""* " 

a inoulrl.. fro. nonr..l<i.nt fMilU... IhU .tudy fom,d th.t only 4 

;:r.: ^n":: Lo.^... u.......^ u^ou.... .r.... 

« *ou..hold. m other dl.«lot.. Ko«v.r. «E h.s r.c.lv.d so., cc^lslnrs 
L thl. fro. dlsrrlcrs. «.u.lns nol^borlns dfrrlct. of r.crultlng 

students, in .o« c...s It 1. difficult to ..p.r.t. publlclrlng fro. 

ro.ot.s US pro^»s In . r..lon.l n..sp.p.r t..t 1.^ .^J 
..rvlng s «ltl.dl.trlct .r.. or lnst«,c.. . district -.d«rt s.s It. 

prlTrl on . loci rsdlo station .1th .n .udl.n« thst oxtond. « 1 boyond 
th. houndarlos of . .mgU district. If «r. districts b.co« .ctlv. In 
soolcmg students undor Op.n EnrollBont, thos. pr«tlc.s «y lncr..s.. 
present, the Dep.rt.ent deals .1th Incidents on . cse-by-c... b«ls. 
considering the cont«.t .nd the .pp.r.nt Intent of the .dvertlslng^ 

While 69 percent of the districts responding to the survey cited MDE 
their priory source of dUsemlneted lnfor«tlon, 26 percent reported 
* ^rlng tZlr ^ lnfor«tlon. In general, district responses to questions 
Lut coLu.er lnfor..tlon Indicted thet .t le..t half too. so.e .ct ve .tep. 
to get the lnfor«tlon Into the co-=aty. In ter.s of the — 
lnf!r.atlon disseminated, districts «re .ost llVely to distribute informat on 
on all of the options program (70 percent) »d on the .pplictlon process ^ 
percent). They .ere less UVely to provide information on progr«. eligibility 
(48 percent) and the actual applictlon forms (31 percent) . 

Host districts (77 percent, indicated that they provided consultation 
and advice on programs .Ithln their o«. districts. *lle only 
offered this service regarding progr^s In other districts. Although MDE 
instructed districts to assign staff to answer questions about the various 
choice options. Including Open Enroll«nt. and to publicize the n..es .nd 
phone number, of appropriate contact people, f..er than half (46 percent, of 
.11 districts reported having taken this step. T.enty-nlne percent reported 
offering strategies to assist student, in gaining acceptanc to the school of 
their choice. Ten percent of districts reported offering no special 
assistance related to Open Enrollment ^ other option programs. 

A concern that disseminating lnfor«tlon «uld result In significant 
costs has so far proven largely unfounded. Only 8 percent of districts 
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reported that the options prograas, including Open Enrollment, had resulted 
significant increases of any kind to the district budget. 



f«in<H#«' Usft of Tnforma t^ton on Op»n Enrollment 

The success of pijbllcity strategies can only be assessed in the context 
of actual consuaer use. As a aeans of rating the success of the wide range of 
dissemination strategies and to assist MDE and the districts with future 
efforts to inform parents, the survey asked parents to list each of their 
sources of inforaation about the Open Enrollment program and then to indicate 
the most valuable source. Figures 6 and 7 show parents' sources of 
information by their ra\:e or ethnicity. 

All parents . For the responding parents overall, the source of 
information most frequently cited was the news media (61 percent) . School 
principals came second at 48 percent and friends or neighbors third at 29 
percent. The media, principals, and friends or neighbors, respectively, were 
also the i-^r» most: valusb ?#- sources, according to parents. 

While approximately half of the districts in the state used either 
district cr school newsletters to distribute information on Open Enrollment, 
only 21 percent of participating families reported reading these newsletters. 
Other largely unused sources were brochures published by MDE or the districts, 
cited by 13 percent of participating families, and school- sponsored 
informational meetings, attended by only 8 percent of participating parents. 

MDE's toll-free Options Information Hotline was used by only 1 percent 
of the respondents. However. MDE staff report that they have received several 
thousand phone calls asking for information; the difference between the 
reported heavy volume of calls and the Hotline's relative insignificance to 
survey respondents could be attributed to at least three factors: (1) Many 
fa.'ailies used the Hotline to obtain information on Open Enrollment but 
ultimately chose not to use the program and thus were not surveyed; (2) 
Families use the Hotline to obtain information on school choice programs other 
than Open Enrollment; or (3) Families who called MDE for information either 
did not use the Hotline or did net realize that it was a toll-free call. 
Community-based agencies and social workers were apparently not involved or 
were ineffective in disseminating information about Open Enrollment, since 
only 1 percent of participating families cited each of these as sources. 
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th. inf oration u..r.. that .ln.rlty p.r.»« r.U.d 1... on 

Sine. tv.. r..ult. of rh. dUtrlct .»rv.y d..on.tr.« th.t .chool. rolled 
.Uo.. «cl«lv.ly on n...l.t«r., brochur... «d .chool-po^orod 

.«.lo»l ...tln^ « infor. p.r.n«. .Inorlty f»lU.. b. poorly 
.,^.r..d .bout th. options .valUbl. to rh... «>d h.r.c. loss llVoly to tek. 

p.re.« ll.t prmolpal. « • souro. « .11, ««i on-tblrd „ ll.»ly to „»e 

Lche^ .chool n...l.tt.r ourc. Whll. *1» p.r.nt, cited 

-tlnclp.1. tholr ^.t v.lu.bl. .ourc .Inorlty P'"" f ^ " 
.a. .o.t i.port«>t, friend, or neighbor, .econd. »d prlndp.l. tied for . 
dl.t.nt third with reletlve. »d ..ployer. (Figure 5). Minority p.rent. .re 
one-thlrd .. likely th«. «hlte p.r.nt. to ll.t .chool-b«.d .ource. 
(prlnclp.1.. teecher., coun.elor., end .chool ne..lett.r.) the .o.t 
vIlLle .o:.ce. percent v.. 31 percent,. Conversely, they .re .ore then 
t.lc. .. likely " «hlte P.rent. to n«e co-mlty-b..ed source, of 
infon^tlon (reUtlves, friends, neighbors, «»1 eiH^loyer.) .s the -o.t 
vlusble .ources of Information .bout Open Enroll^nt (22 ^""^ ^ 
percent,. However, the news .edl. .ppe.r to h.ve been the .ost effective ..y 

of Informing minority fmllle.. 

MDE is ...re of the need for developing .Itemstlve dls.emln.tlon 
.tr.tegle. m order to re«:h Hlnnesofs minority popuUtlon. .nd h« t«.n 
ZZr^ th.t direction. For e«.ple. In 1,8. th. Commissioner of Education 
estsbllshed .n .dvUory co-ltte. on this topic. MDE cre.ted pre., relesses 
and public service announcements specifically targeting n.«p.p.r. .nd r.dlo 
.t.tlon. th.t r..ch th. v.rlou. minority co^unltles (Ih. .t.te-. model 
dlss.mln.tlon flyer was translafd Into Sp«a.h but h.s not been .vallable 
A.l„ languages,. Steps have .Iso b.«. teken to «rk through minority 
.dvoccy groups »d other .t.te agencies to spread the .ord about the 
^atlonL options. As Open Enrollment matures, MDE-wl* the advice „d 
aaslstanc. of leader, .nd groups .Ithln the various co-un.t.e.. -will need to 
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FIGURE 4 

Sources of Information on Open Enrollment, 

by Race 




■ Totai B Whito □ Minontiw 

FIGURE 5 

Most Important Sources of Information 
on Open Enrollment, by Race 




U Total B White Q Minorities 




continue -onltoring th. r.Ltlv .ff.ctivn... of. th. .trat.gi.. it -ploys to 
reach families who are less attuned to school based sources of information. 



overall, the parents participating in the program reported that they 
experienced very few proble..s getting timely and accurate information on the 
Choices available to the. under the Open Enrollment option. Suburban parents 
experienced the fewest problems; ordy 17 percent reported any trouble, 
compared with 26 percent of both urb«i and rural parents. The greatest 
obstacle that all parents facid was an apparent laclc of willingness to he p on 
the part of the staff at their home school. Nineteen percent of all .^tiUes 
reported that staff from their home school were not very helpful. Staff in 
rural schools were least helpful, with 22 percent of parents in these areas 
reporting that school staff were not cooperative, compared with 15 percent in 
suburban areas and 10 percent in urban areas. 

Of perhaps greater significance is that, in response to a different 
item. 28 percent of all families reported that staff from their home school 
not only were not helpful but actually pressured them to stay at the school. 
More parents in rural areas (34 percent) felt pressured to stay in their 
school th«x parents in suburban and urban areas (23 percent and 11 percent, 
respectively). One iaterpretation of this finding is that enrollments in very 
..all rural districts nuiy be so marginal that the loss of even a sm.ll number 
of students could jeopardize programs or possibly raise the specter of school 
closings or consolidation. These data raise the question of what effect such 
pressure may have had on parents who considered using the Open Enrollment 
option but ultimately chose not to. Future research should ascertain whether 
this is a serious obstacle to parents' exercise of school choice. 
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Question 3: Why do parents decide to use the Open Enrollment option? 

Items on the parent survey probed both the process by which families 
made the decision to use the Open Enrollment option and the reasons behind 
their decisions. Students in grades 7-12 who changed districts under Open 
Enrollment also received a survey with parallel items. Both sets of data are 

reported in this section. 

While 78 percent of parents reported that changing schools was 
originally their idea, not their child's, the majority of parents did consult 
with and secure the consent of their children. Sixty percent discussed the 
quality of the new school with their children, and 51 percent discussed the 
effect that the transfer would have on the children's social life. (Twenty- 
eight percent noted that their children were too young to participate in the 
decision) . 

In the end. as seen in Table 4. 54 percent of parents indicated that 
they and their child agreed that a change of schools was desirable, and 
another 6 percent said their child had a neutral reaction to the transfer. 
Only 3 percent of all parents reported that they transferred a child against 
his or her wishes, while 9 percent said that the child insisted on a transfer 
while the parents remained either neutral or opposed. 

The majority of secondary school students reported significant 
involvement in the decision to transfer to another school. Thirty percent of 
responding students said that they first proposed the idea of changing schools 
to their parents. In addition. 22 percent said thi.-- th^y insisted on changing 
schools even though their parents remained either neutral or opposed. Parent 
responses show substantial agreement that this was indeed the decision-making 
process: One- third of the responding parents of secondary school students 
said that their children first proposed the idea of changing schools and 16 
percent claimed that they were either neutral or opposed to the transfer. 
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TABLE 4 

Levi of Agree-ent Betwn Parents and Their Children 
on the Decision to Change Districts 
(Percent of responding parents) 



All Parents 
(n-l.lU) 



Secondary School 
Parents 
(n-542) 



Child too young 

Parent and child 
both favored change 

Child neutral, parent 
in favor of change 

Child opposed, parent 
in favor of change 

Parents neutral, child 
in favor of change 

Parents opposed, child 
in favor of change 



28Z 
54 



8 

1 



73 



3 
15 
1 



So«e advocates of public school choice programs like Minnesota's Open 
Enrollment option argue that allowing parents to choose a school for their 
child will foster competition among schools. They claim that if ^^^^^^^^^^ 
numbers of parents try to enroll their children in the schools with the best 
academic reputations, poorer performing schools will be forced to improve 
Critirs of public school choice respond by arguing that parents may not, in 
fact, want to enroll their children in the best schools, but rather in schools 
that are closer to their home, place of work, or child care services Clewell 
. aoy (1990). Maddaus (1990). and Bridge . Blackman (1978) provide evidence to 
suppirt both arguments. In order to shed additional light on the issue. MDE 
surveyed parents and secondary school students participating in the Open 
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Enrollaent option to detemine the reasons why they chose to enroll in a 

particular school. 

£4rfint&. Analyses of parents' reasons for transferring their children 
to a school in another district reveal two patterns. When asked to indicate 
all of the reasons that figured in their selection of a non-resident school, 
parents most corn-only selected three responses related to the academic quality 
of the school: the learning climate at the school, the educational services 
offered by the school, and the academic reputation of the school (see Figure 6 
on the following page). However, when asked to identify rhf fiingl^ BPgt 
.^nrt-^nt reason for selecting a particular school, parents identified the 
school's academic reputation as the most important reason, its proximity to 
the home and educational services were tied for second, and its learning 
climate was fourth (see Figure 7 following page) . 

Further analysis of reasons cited by different populations reveals 
similar patterns. ^ Whites and minorities cite the same three academic 
reasons most often (learning climate, educational services, and academic 
reputation), as shown in Figure 6. In Figure 7. we find that whites and 
minorities also both cited an academic factor as the most important reason for 
transferring their child (academic reputation of the new school and 
educational services at the new school, respectively), and the new school's 
proximity to the home as the second most important reason. 

Beyond these similarities, several significant differences between 
whites and minorities did arise: minority parents were much less likely to 
say that the school's learning climate or academic reputation were the most 
important reasons for their decision than white parents. Hinority parents 
also considered the availability of child care and extensive extra-curricular 
activities at the new school to be as important as its learning climate and 
academic reputation (whites thought the latter two factors were far more 
important than child care or extra-curricular activities) . 



lAs noted earlier, the low survey response rate for minority families 
makes their responses less reliable indicators of the experience of all 
participating minority families. 
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FIGURE 6 

Reasons for Transferring to Another District, 

by Race 
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FIGURE 7 

Most Important Reasons for Transferring to 
Another District, by Race 
Percentage of Responses 
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■ Total 13 White □ Minorities 
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Analysis of f-ily responses according to their pUce of residence 
(urban, suburban, rural) also revealed similar patterns (Figures 8 «id 9 on 
the next page). The three -ost frequently cited reasons by parents in each of 
the three geographic areas were the new school's learning cli»«te. educational 
services, and academic reputation. However, rural parents were far -ore 
likely to consider the range of courses offered at the school and its 
proximity to their job than parents in urban or suburb«i areas. In addition, 
parents in suburban and rural areas were almost twice as likely as parents in 
urban areas to consider the school's proximity to their home. 

While urban and rural parents cite the academic reputation of the new 

school as rtir iT-n ^ p"*"" ^""""'"^ 

the home as rh' -Tt ^"T-^"->^ ^--^^^ ^'^'^ 

school's proximity to the home and office tied for the second most important 
reasons in the minds of rural parents. 

When separated into two groups on the basis of income, parents' reasons 
for transferring their children differed in only a few areas, but these 
differences deserve notice. Higher-income parents were more likely to 
consider a school's academic reputation than lower-income parents (47 percent 
vs 38 percent) as well as the availability of more courses at the new school 
(38 percent vs. 32 percent). Of greater significance is that lower-income 
parents said that the new school's proximity to their home was the most 
iiirportant factor in their decision, while higher-income parents said that the 
school's academic reputation was the most important factor in their decision. 
This finding suggests that lower- income families may be more likely to weigh 
seriously the costs and logistics of transportation to a new school than are 
wealthier families.^ 



families applied for reimbursement from the state in 1990-91. 
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Reasons for Transferring to Another District, 
by Parents' Residence 

percentage of Responses 




Urban M Suburban □ Rural 



FIGURE 9 

A/lost important Reasons for Transferring to 
Anotiier District, by Parents Residence 

Percentage of Responses 
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SuidsnSfi. Secondary school students were also asked why they wanted to 
change schools using the Open Enrollment option. The four aost popular 
reasons among students overall were: to leave a school they did not like, to 
take courses not available at their old school, to get teachers interested in 
them, and to take courses better matched to their abilities. 

When asked to elaborate on reasons they did not like their old schools, 
two major answers emerged. First. 59 percent of students said that their 
classes were not interesting or challenging, with rural students more likely 
to think their classes were not interesting (66 percent) than students in 
suburban or urban areas (52 percent each). Second. 57 percent said that 
students in their old school often disrupted their classes. No other 
explanation was cited by more than half of the students. Despite their 
dislike for their classes, however, students apparently did like their 
teachers, with 85 percent saying they got along well with their teachers, and 
67 percent saying their teachers were interested in them (the latter statement 
somewhat contradicts the high percentage of students who said that they 
changed schools to find teachers who cared about them) . 

TABLE 5 

Students' Reasons for Wanting to Change Schools. 
By Family Income 
(Percent of responding students) 



Higher -Income 



Lower- Income All 

Ttuients' ' Students Students 

(n-169) (n-395) (n-564) 



To leave a school they 
did not like 



47X 



To take courses not , 
available at old school 48 

To get teachers who are 

interested in them ^5 45 

To take courses better . 
suited to their ability 45 -J^ 
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TABLE 5 (continued) 

Students' Reasons for W«nting to Change Schools. 
By Faaily Incoae 
(Percent of responding students) 



Higher -Income 
Students 
(x»-169) 



Lower -Incoae 
Students 
(n-395) 



All 
Students 
(n-564) 



.. 32Z 
24 
17 

10* 



26X 

18 

11 

19* 



301 

22 

15 

12 



To study a sxabject of 
interest to them 

To avoid being bored 

To be with friends 

To help them stay 
in school 

=r q«; mo that there are real differences in the higher- 

* The chances are 95 in 100 that tnere are takine sampling error 

and lower- income students' responses to this item after talcing samp g 

into account. 

Students' reasons for wanting to change schools also differed somewhat 
depending on their f«.ily income, place of residence, and race. Table 5 shows 
students responses according to their families' income. While the differences 
between higher- and lower-income students' responses were statistically 
significant on only one item, other differences were nearly significant and 
deserve some attention. Students from higher-income families more often 
disliked their old school than were students from lower- income families. They 
were also more likely to want a greater variety of courses than students from 
lower- income families. Despite the fact that higher- income students were more 
likely to dislike school, they were, by their own account, less likely to be 
on the verge of dropping out compared with lower-income students (this was the 
only statistically significant finding). 

In addition, the following findings regarding attitudes of students from 
different racial/ethnic backgrounds and residencies emerged as statistically 
significant. Rural students were more likely to cite the availability of 
additional courses as a factor in the decision to change schools (52 percent) 
than urban and suburban students (36 percent and 32 percent, respectively). 
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This may be explained by the limited resources available in the saallest rural 
districts. A recent report by Minnesota's Office of the Legislative Auditor 
concluded that rural districts with low enrollaents provided far fewer 
opportunities for students and reconmended gradual reorganization so that all 
operating districts have at least 100 students in grades 9-12 (Office of the 
Legislative Auditor, 1988). 

Urban students were more likely to cite wanting to take courses more 
suited to their ability (51 percent) than suburban students (37 percent). 
Finally, suburban students were aore likely to include their desire tc be with 
their friends (19 percent) as a factor in their decision than rural students 
(10 percent) . It seems logical that the greater population density in the 
metropolitan area enhances the likelihood that students will meet and become 
friends with students who attend other schools. 

Among their reasons for changing schools, minority students are far more 
likely to cite wanting to be with their friends (30 percent) as a reason than 
are white students (13 percent). This is a curious finding, since a higher 
percentage of white parents cited wanting to send their children to the same 
school as their friends as a reason compared with non-«tlUg PSrCTltg (see 
Figure 6 on page 30). Finally, white students were more likely to have 
disliked their old school (44 percent) than minority students (27 percent) . 

By isolating the responses of parents of secondary school students from 
the overall parent survey, we were able to compare their responses with those 
of their children. Secondary school students agreed with their parents on the 
importance of some factors in their decisions, but disagreed with them on 
others. Fifty percent of parents of secondary students said the availability 
of more courses at another school was a factor in their decision, and 46 
percent of their children agreed. Similarly. 13 percent of these parents said 
that their children needed to change schools to help them stay in school, and 
12 percent of their children agreed. However. 29 percent of he parents said 
that they enrolled their children in a new school so they could be with their 
friends, while only 15 percent of their children cited wanting to be with 
their friends as a factor in their desire to change schools. 

Administrators . School administrators in high impact districts hold 
different views on why families are using Open Enrollment. In telephone 
interviews, they indicated that geographic considerations are primarily 
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re.pon.lble for Urge nu-b.rs of .tudents either, entering or leaving their 
dLtrict., Particularly In rurel erees. non-resident .chools -ay be clo.er to 
.<«e .tudent.' home, than their resident .chools. pro-ptlng them to apply to 
tr«uifer to the non-resident school to cut do«n on their co»«ute. 
Ad«ini.trators In the high i»p.ct districts added that other considerations 
included the academic quality of the non-resident school and its provision of 
or proximity to child care services. 
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Question 4: Wh«t OutcoaeK or Impacts Are AssocUt.d With the Open Enrollment 
Option? 

By surveying parents, secondary school students, and school districts. 
MDE sought to obtain respondents' early views on the outcomes or impacts of 
the Open Enrollment option. The perspectives of these three groups are quite 
different. Parents are presumably concerned about educational outcomes for 
their own child or children. Students, too. are likely to be looking for a 
better, or perhaps just a different, academic milieu. However, because 
schools are essentially social organizations, students' views on program 
outcomes might be expected t<r reflect a range of reactions to school climate 
issues. Districts, on the other hand, will be watching for the organizational 
impacts of Open Enrollment. What effects will an open transfer policy have on 
enrollments, budgets, program, staff, community relations, and a host of other 

operational areas? 

We emphasize that we have no objective data on student achievement and 
thus cannot draw any conclusions on the effects that their participation in 
Open Enrollment has had cn their grades or performance on standardized tests. 
Rather, our data consists of self -reported responses to questions that sought 
to determine their satisfaction with their new schools. However, changes in 
parents' and students' satisfaction with thair schools are important outcomes 
of participation in Open Enrollment; such changes may reflect more appropriate 
educational services for the student and may lead to greater effort on his or 
her part. 

We look first at the reported outcomes of changing schools on students, 
both through their parents' eyes and from their own perspective. 

Xn^^-tal ChgT^gys Expe f-tftT^ged bv Students 

In general, it is too early to gauge authoritatively any impacts 
experienced by responding students who transferred schools through the Open 
Enrollment option since most of these children were in their first year at the 
new school when the parent and student surveys were admini.«!tered. 
Nevertheless, both parents aP.d secondary school students were asked to comment 
on changes they had noticed since they made the transfer. 
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InitUl r.non... fro. p.r.nt., .u«.rlx.d In T^l. 4. .ho» 
« l.«t 95 ..rent of .11 I«r.nt. r.port.d th.t th.lr chlW 

Llr p.rfor«no. In ch.lr old .chool. According to p.r.nt.. th. gr..t.st 

ll,rov«.nt occurrod In th.lr child'. ..l£-confld.nc. <" 

„tU£.ctlon .1th th.lr l..mln5 (60 p.rc.nt) «.d .otlvtlon (60 P««-«- 

lo...t l.«ls of l.pro,...nt occurrod In .tudonf .chool .tt.nd.nc. (19 
p.rc.nt) tl« .p.nt with th.lr £«.lly (1» P.rc.nt). 

TABLE 6 « t. 1 

.ItUl Ch.n.. S..rl.nc. ^_,S_^-^^^^^^ " - ^ 

(n-920) 



Behavioral Changes Noted 

Confidence in own abilities 

Satisfaction with own 
learning 

Hotivation for learning 

Satisfaction with teachers 

Relationships with friends 

Academic performance 

Sense of responsibility 

Amount of time spent studying 

Higher educational aspirations 

Participation in athletics 

Higher career aspirations 

Participation in extra- 
curricular activities 

School or class attendance 

Time spent with family 



Has Become 
Has Improved Worse 



63% 

60 

59 

57 

52 

51 

50 

43 

43 
37 
37 

35 
19 
18 



1% 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 
2 
5 



Has Stayed 
the Same 



36% 

38 
38 

41 

44 

46 

48 
55 
56 
58 
62 

61 
79 
77 
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Analysis of parents' response, according to their place of residence, 
income, and ethnicity also reveal that the overwhelming isajority of each sub- 
population saw either improvement or no change in their children on each of 
the possible impacts suggested by the survey item. However, there were 
several notable differences in the magnitude of the change perceived by 
minority parents when compared with white parents. For example, minority 
parents were twice as likely as white parents to report that their child's 
attendance at the new school had improved over his/her attendance at the old 
school (37 percents vs. 18 percent). Kinority parents were also far more 
likely than white parents to -report that their children now spend more time 
studying than they had previously (65 percent vs. 42 percent). However, there 
were no significant differences between noisminority and minority parents in 
terms of reported impacts of changing schools on motivation to learn, academic 
performance, an-- relationships with their peers. 

Parents of students in rural areas were somewhat more likely to report 
that their children were more involved in athletics (37 percent vs. 31 
percent) and other extra-curricular activities (37 percent vs. 27 percent) at 
their new school than parents of urban students, a finding that may be 
explained by a variety of reasons. For example. (1) rural families may be 
using Open Enrollment to move their children from '.mail rural districts into 
neighboring districts with more varied opportunities, or (2) Open Enrollment 
,«.y allow students to attend schools where they feel more comfortable and thus 
are more likely to participate in various activities. 

SiasJentS. secondary school students changing schools under Open 
Enrollment were also asked how their new school had made a difference in their 
lives. Their responses are suimnarized in Table 7. The most common change 
experienced by students was that they had more friends at the new school, 
feeling better about themselves (self-esteem) was second, and learning more 
was third. However, when asked to indicate the most important change they had 
experienced, students said that learning more in their new school was the most 
significant outcome and feeling better about themselves was the second most 
important . 
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TABLE 7 




Statements 



Improvement 
Hoted 
(n-563) 



Most 
Important 
Improvement 
(r»-563) 



I have more friends 

I feel better about myself 
and ny abilities 

I am learning more 

I have more in common with 
other students 

Teachers and counselors 
spend more time with me 



67% 

64 
62 

61 

60 



7% 

11 
13 



Students' responses to this item differed somewhat according to their 
race and place of residence, but very few of these differences were 
statistically significant. While white and minority students' responses to 
this item did not differ significantly, some differences were nearly 
significant and deserve some attention. White students were more likely to 
say that they had more in common with other students (57 percent vs. 48 
percent) and had more understanding teachers (56 percent vs. 42 P-"-> 
minority students. Minority students were more likely to say that they had 
fewer personal problems at their new school (39 percent vs. 30 percent), 
believed that they were more likely to finish high school (42 percent vs 33 
percent), and had improved their basic skills (52 percent vs. 37 percent). 
However, students from all backgrounds were equally likely to say that they 
learned more, had more friends, improved their self-esteem, and had better 
attendance at their new school. The latter finding j"' ^^^^ 

responses of parents; more minority parents said that their child had better 
attendance at the new school than white parents. 
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TABLE 8 



Possible Benefits Experienced by Secondary Students 
By Place of Residence 
(Percent of students responding) 



Statements 



Urban 
(n-66) 



Suburban 
(n-207) 



Rural 
(n-289) 



I have more friends 

I feel better about myself 
and abilities 

I am learning more 

I have more in common with 
other students 

Teachers and counselors 
spend more time with me 

Hy basic skills have improved 

I am more sure that I will 
finish high school 

I have fewer personal 
problems 

My classes are smaller 

I come to school more 
regularly 



53% 

65 
71* 

64 

55 
52 

44 

33 
27* 

17 



66% 

63 
57* 

60 

62 
39 

37 

35 
43** 

17 



65% 

66 
64 

61 

60 
40 

35 

32 
IS* 

19 



r-The chances are 95 in 100 that there is a real difference between urban and 
suburban students' responses to the items marked with a *. 

# The chances are 95 in 100 that there is a real difference between suburban 
and rural students' responses to the item marked with a #. 

Some student responses did differ significantly according to their place 
of residence. As shown in Table 8. urban students were far more likely than 
their suburban counterparts to say that they were learning more in their new 
school. Suburban students were much more likely to say that their classes 
were smaller in their new schools than both urban and rural sttidents. This is 
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.o«.hat .urprUlns .Inc. r.c.nt dl.cu..l.n. -Ith ..v.r.l gr,u,. .£ Mi««..« 

r.W.a that th.lr £or..r ..h..l. .£t.n h.d ov.r.lz.d cl«... and l^.r..n.l 

*"°'''o^::'di££.r.n«s b.»..n .~d.nc fro. uxW. .uburban. ..d «..s 
«.r. not .t..l.tlc.Uy .lp>l£lc«>. bu. d...rv. further notlc Suburbs 
.tudents «.r. so««h.t i.or. likely .tudenf In rur.1 or urb« .r..s « 
„y thet having ...cher. «h. .pend «r. tU. g.«lng to kno. th« Is . 
positive .utco« of changing .chools. Student. In urban area, are -ore likely 
to ,.y that they have li^roved their b..lc .kill, and are «re likely 
flnl.h high .chool than .«dent. In .uburban and rural are... 
that the urb«> .tudent. ualng Open Enrollment «y .tart fro. a .»e*a lo-er 
echleve-ent ba.e and .ay. perhap.. be .ore at rl.k of .chool failure or 
dropping out. Student. In .11 three areas are e,ually likely to be attend^ g 
.ch"l 'ore often, to have .ore In c«-«. with other student., to have f^r 
personal problem, and to have higher self-e.tee. a. a re.ult of tranaferrlng 

schools. ^ 

Su^lng up their experience. In their ne. .chool., 52 percent of 
.econdary school students .aid they are doing better In their ne. '^o'l. and 
43 percent ..Id they are doing about a. .ell as they .ere In their old school 
leaving only 5 percent said they are doing «r.e. Overall, 5 percent of 
.11 secondary school students are either very satisfied or satisfied .1th 
their nS2 school, in contrast, only 49 percent reported being either very 
..tlsfled or satisfied .1th their ali school. Seven percent .ould prefer to 
return to their old school. 

f;T, T^-)1„i»T,t: Imr f^t-<» «n School Distri<?» 

Just as it is too early to gauge the full impact of Open Enrollment on 
students, it is also too early to determine all the effects that the program 
will have on .chool districts. However, the MDE survey asked superintendents 
to indicate the program's impact during the 1989-90 school year, vhen 80 
percent of the state's districts participated, to establish a basis for 
comparison with their responses to similar questions at a later time. None of 
the data presented here should be considered as definitive conclusions about 
the effects of Open Enrollment on Minnesota's school districts. 
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Two types of impacts are discussisd in this, section. District 
administrators provided infomation on nuabers and certain characteristics of 
students coming and going under the Open Enroll-ent option. These figures, 
supplemented in places by information collected by the Research Department of 
the state legislature, are presented and discussed first. 

Second, using the District Survey MDE asked a series of questions to 
determine administrators' observations to date regarding the impact of Open 
Enrollment on programs, staffing, community relations, and other factors 
critical to the operation of school districts. Although 1989-90 was clearly 
too early to elicit information about long-term impacts, federal and state 
policy makers were interested to know how the option was being received at the 
district level. 

T^,or nr^ dtst rl-r-i' "-t"-' *"rnn«ents. For the most part. Open 
Enrollment has not opened the floodgates or precipitated a mass movement of 
students across district boundaries. Almost half of the districts responding 
to HDE's district survey reported that no students had entered or left under 
Open Enrollment. As shown in Table 9. only 11 percent of the responding 
districts reported transferring more than 30 students. 

TABLE 9 

Numbers of Students Moving Under Open Enrollment 
(Percent of districts reporting ranges) 



Ntjmber of Students Moving 
None 1-9 10-29 30-99 100+ 



Districts with , 
Students Entering (n-333) 42% 32% 19% 6% .6% 

Districts with -.c / * 
Students Leaving (n-331) 45 37 15 ^ 

* Althoueh no districts responding to MDE' s survey reported losing 100+ 
students four districts indicated to House Research that 100 or more students 
hS t^a^ferred out of their districts under Open Enrollment, ^^hose districts 
are: Anoka (253 students): St. Paul (201 students); Mountain Iron-Buhl (158 
students) ; and Westonka (Mound) (100 students) . 
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Finally. £.«r th«. 10 p.rc.nt of dUtrlct. r.porcd .lgnltl.«.t ch«,B.. 
<i™ or o. 5 or «r., In .nroll«nc « 

«crlbu«bl. to th. Op.n Enroll*.nt option. In f.«, loci shift. In 
popuUtlon «r. f.r -or. llkoly to c«.. slgnlflc«.t .nrolUont changes In 
districts At every grade level. 

TABLE 10 

Reasons for Significant Percentage Changes in Enrollaent 
(Percent of districts responding) 



Change Attributed to 
Open Enrollaent 
(n-338) 



Change Attributed to 
Population Shifts 
(n-338) 



some opponents of choice feared that open enrollment would result in a 
migration of students from poor urban and rural districts into wealthier 
suburban districts, thus leaving the rural and urban districts financially 
strapped. Analysis of the characteristics of each f^^ily's resident d strict 
«d the district to which they transferred their child reveals that this 
pattern of transfers is occurring only on a limited scale (Table 11) The 
number of students moving into and out of rural districts is virtually 
identical. This is not surprising since most rural districts are far from 
urban and suburban areas, meaning that students in these areas can only 
transfer to other rural districts. In contrast, urben districts experienced a 
net loss of 250 students (roughly 7 percent of students using Open 
Enrollment), with students leaving St. Paul accounting for most of this loss. 
^ a group, suburban districts experienced a net gain of 202 students Thus, 
in th aggregate, rural districts did not experience any ^-^^^^rtri ts 
The slight migration of students from urban areas into the suburban districts 
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nay or nay not prove to be * trend as the program nature*. None of these 
data, however, refute evidence from well -documented cases showing that 
individual districts lost significant numbers of students (see the Kinnesota 
House Research Department's report). 

TABLE 11 

Transfer Patterns of Participating Students, by Urbanicity 

(Number of students)^ 





Transferring 


Transferring 


Net 




Out of 


Into 




(n-3,575) 


(n-3.551) 


Change 


Urban districts 


388 


138 


-250 


Siibtirban districts 


1,985 


2,187 


+202 


Rural districts 


1,202 


1,226 


+24 



Analyses of student transfer patterns also revealed a small migration of 
families from lower-income districts to higher- income districts. As a group, 
lower- Income districts lost 150 students (or roughly 4 percent of the students 
who used Open Enrollment) to higher- income districts. Additional research 
will be necessary in future years to determine if these trends continue, or 
intensify, before any conclusions can be drawn about transfer patterns. 

When district administrators were asked to identify the grade levels to 
which most of their incoming students transferred, they responded as follows: 



Gradft level 

K - 3 
4 - 6 
7 - 9 
10 - 12 



Hxmhttr of districts reporting 

50 
28 
35 
62 



1 To analyze students' transfer patterns, we eliminated all students who 
did not indicate both a resident and a non-resident district on the 
ippUcation forwarded to MDE. The resulting 24 -student -discrepancy between 
the number indicating a resident district and the number indicating a non- 
resident district can only be attributed to erroneous data entry and is 
sufficiently small that it should not affect the analyses. 
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Th. dUtrlbution of th... «g«r.. .ug,..t. th.t ,«tr»c. co Kl»d.r».r«n «d 
th. tr«»ltl.n c. high .cho.1 »y b. « *lch p«.nt. «. «.» Ulcly 

to exercise school choice. 

...... H.l.nce . Minnesota is predo..inently «hite. with 

.inority f«ilies concentrated pri«arily in urban areas. Thus, it is not 

surprising to find that 97 percent of suburb«^ and rural district 

,di.ini.t:r.tors predict ta>« Open EnrolUent vl,.l heve no l«p 

end ethnic b.l«>ce In their dUtrlct. »hen -ked It Open Enroll-ent hed 

contributed to .lgnl£lc«.t lncr...es or decre«e. In 

minorities. 60 of districts Reported no sl^lflcnt changes " "^^'J 

30 percent did not .ns..r the question. Only tw districts ll*ed slgnlrlc«>t 

Changes In ethnicity to the Open Enroll«nt option. «>d four districts 

considered Open Enrollment to be a minor factor. 

Despite these findings, Open Enrolment's potential l-spact on racial 
balance Is of particular concern to urban district, because ~ 
popuUtlons are »or. diverse than those found In other Minnesota d trlcts. 
St Paul represent. «. Interesting case study In this respect. OnllKe 
Minneapolis. St. Paul chose not to Invoke Its desegregation restrictions to 
keep students fro. entering or leaving the city through the Open Enrollment 
option *en It .a. required to participate beginning In 1989-90. That 
decision could, If the present trend continues, prove to have negative 
repercussions on racial balance In the city's public schools. 

In 1989-90, the St. Paul Public Schools reported that Its student 
enroll«nt was 58 percent *lt. and 42 percent minority. »>E received 308 
approved applications fro. St. Paul students wishing to leave th. city. Of 
these, 85 percent ..re uhlte and 15 percent were minorities. Including 19 ^ 
Hlspanlcs, eight Hatlve Americans, eight African-Americans, and nine Asians 
KDE also received 64 applications fro. students seeking to transfer Into St. 
Paul public schools fro. surrounding districts. Of these, 72 percent were 
white and 28 percent were minorities. Including one Hispanic, four Native 
Americans, four Af rlcan-Amerlc«« . and nine Asians. Thus, whites left St. 
Paul m numbers exceeding their share of the entire student enrollment, and 
the number of whites transferring Into th. city did not compensate for this 



H.ln.ty.four percent of the white students leaving St. Paul were leaving 
public schMls; the rest were leaving private schools. 
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loss. To d*te. St. Paul has not changed its policy of allowing all transfers 
under Open Enrollaent, reflecting the fact that the effect of a net loss of 
215 white students on racial balance is relatively insignificant: however, if 
this trend continues as participation in Open Enrollaent grows, it could have 
a negative impact on racial balance in th« city's schools. 

Looking at the St. Paul case from the perspective of the suburban 
districts also yields an interesting finding. While minority students left 
St. Paxxl in disproportionately small numbers, more minorities applied to leave 
St. Paul than applied to enter the city. Thus, the overwhelmingly white 
suburban districts around the'city actually gained minority students, although 
the net gain (a total of 18 minority students) was not large enough to have an 
impact on the racial composition of their student bodies. Moreover, this 
small gain may have been overshadowed by the disproportionately large number 
of white students entering the suburban districts from St. Paul. 

f<n«nf-tal Inmaet of O pfn Enrollment on Districts 

When a student transfers under Open Enrollment, Minnesota state aid 
follows the student to the nonresident district. The amount of aid is 
determined on the basis of average dally membership. Each student in the 
state generates a level of foundation revenue, which includes some, but not 
all local levies, basic state foundation aid. and all tier revenues derived 
from state formulas. In 1989-90. it did not include AFDC foundation revenue, 
categorical state aid, or federal funds (with regard to the federal Chapter 1 
program, however, federal legislation allows states to adjust their Chapter 1 
allocations to compensate districts admitting a substantial number of non- 
resident students. Minnesota may elect to make these adjustments in the 
future to reduce the financial burden on districts who provide Chapter 1 
services to non-resident students.). Handicapped participants are funded as 
tuition students, meaning that the resident district collects all general 
education revenue and pays the receiving district for tuition and excess 
special education costs. 

Asked to predict the impact of options programs. 22 percent of district 
administrators indicated that they would have a "mostly negative" impact on 
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dUtrlct £tn«cUl r..ourc...' IhU vl.. c«. probably b. ««<;'>''"^ " 

^ r..t<Unc «.«lct will b. l.£t .Ithouc th. r^r. .£ .cudent. n..d.d « 
uw r«si.»» dUtrlcM have 

.upport .U of Its program, s.rvlc... wxl •"££• i*^. 
iTt .nou^ .t-0.n« to £ul£ill .uch dir. prediction.. Tho.. «h. hav. lo.t 
lar« m-b.r. «r. considered ano.»ll.. because their losses are not 
exclusively attributed to Open Enroll.ent. Yet. Interviews with 
::^nlstrators In high l^act districts reveal that th. financial effects 
both posltlv. and n..atlve. can be substantial. So.. «' « /^^^"^ 

clos. a school du. to th. loss of r.v.na. (on. district lost 5"°.°°; " 
oporatlng funds), whll. a s„ll district was abl. to hlr. flv. n.w full-tli« 
t.ach.rs bscaus. of a larg. influx of studonts. 

Secaus. .ost federal aid did not follow students to non-resident 
dUtrlcts m 1989-90. there was concern that transfers of. for exaaple large 
™.bers of students fro. districts receiving large amounts of Chapter 1 
support to wealthier districts that receive less Chapter I support . ght 
errata a pr.ble. for the receiving district. If the receiving district, 
continued to provide Chapter 1 services to the Inclng eligible students In 
l9«9-90. they did so at their expense. The percentage of "'"l"* 
reporting that Chapter I students crossed district lines to enroll In their 
schools was s,»ll, as sho«. In Table 12. Federal regulations governing the 

scnoois ~ flerihllltv on the issue of attaching 

use of Chapter I funds allow states soM flexibility on tn , „ 

dollars to individual students. This Is a policy area that .ay receive .or. 

att.ntlon In futur. y.ars. 

ED through Its Offlc. of Educatl«. R.s.arch and I»,rov...nt (OERI). 
curr.nti; supporting a study conductad by th. Unlv.rslty of " 
.xa.ln. th. l.pact of Open EnrolUont on spsclal education 
interviews with a s.all s«.pl. of district ad.lnlstrators Indicate *.t s... 
proble.s ar. arising In this area, primarily related to administrative burden. 
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3 NO other factor received such « high percentage of administrators 
predicting a -mostly negative" impact. 
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TABLE 12 



Districts With Entering Nonresident Students 
Eligible for Federal Categorical Programs 
(Percent of responding districts) 



Percent of Districts with 
Huittbers of Entering Students 
(n-323) 



Program None 1-9 10-29 30-99 100+ 



Chapter 1 " 80% 19% 0.6% 0.6% 0% 
P.L. 94-142 

(handicapped students) 68 29 3 0.9 u 

Free or reduced price 

breakfast/lunch 62 28 3 0.9 0.9 



Tmpacf!!.; on P rftgraws a.r. the District Level 

At this early date, administrators in most responding districts, view 
Open Enrollment as having "no impact" on key factors that might be associated 
with school improvement or educational reform initiatives. [Refer to Table 
13. on the next page] Even in districts that gained or lost the most 
students, administrators tended to comment that little had changed as a 
result; some added a course or two. but none had restructured their 
educational programs.* 

However, administrators who have seen a positive impact in these and 
other areas tend to outnumber those who have seen a negative impact by a large 
margin. More districts experienced positive impacts in the areas of 
district/school planning (29 percent) . responsiveness of the school board to 
the community (28 percent) . and parent participation (22 percent) than any 
other impacts. Areas where negative impacts were more commonly reported 
included the financial resources available for education (22 percent) , and 
student/ teacher ratios (11 percent) . 



*We note that the Minnesota Association of School Administrators (MASA) . 
which represents the state's superintendents, initially opposed the Open 
Enrollment option. However, their responses to survey items did not appear to 
indicate a negative bias toward Open Enrollment. 
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TABLE 13 

Administrators' Perceptions of the Impact of Open Enrollment 
on Selected Educational Factors 
(Percent of districts responding) 
(n-327) 



No Impact 



Positive 
Impact 



Negative 
Impact 



Diversity of teaching styles 
Im-tructional innovation 
Roles of school staff 
Student/teacher ratio 
School- level accountability 
Student support services 
Parent participation 
School course offerings 
School board responsiveness 
Financial resources 
District/school planning 



89% 


10% 


1% 


80 


17 




78 


16 




78 


11 


11 


78 


21 


1 


77 


17 


5 


74 


22 


4 


73 


20 


7 


69 


28 


3 


64 


14 


22 


62 


29 


9 



The MDE District Survey also asked administrators to Eifiiifit the long- 
term influence that Open Enrollment would have on curricular and instructional 
reforms, other educational factors, institutional relationships, and community 
relationships. A plurality of administrators predicted that Open Enrollment 
would have no impact on curricular or instructional reform, with slightly 
fewer predicting that Open Enrollment would encourage positive reforms; very 
few districts (10 percent or less) predicted negative effects. Administrators 
were almost evenly divided regarding whether Open Enrollment would encourage 
or have no impact on the development of new programs (46 percent vs. 47 
percent) or on the addition of new courses (46 percent vs. 47 percent). In 
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other areas of school reform, the balance tilted iiore toward predictions of no 
impact , as shown in Table 14. 

TABLE 14 

Predictions About the- Long-Term Effects of Open Enrollment 
(Percent of responding districts) 
(n-328) 



Prediction 



Open Enrollment Will: 
Encourage Have No Impact 



Increase in decisionmaking 
at the school level 

Development of new/innovative 
instmctional strategies 

Assumption of new roles by 
education personnel 

CurriculxuB articulation and 
coordination around desired 
outcomes 

Improvement in support 
services for students 



28% 



36 



38 



38 



38 



67% 
61 
59 
59 

57 
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j^Tl^^yra gement nf Competlt ri on Within and Among DiStrlCtS 
A major premise of the argument in support of parental choice programs 
such as Open Enrollment is that they will promote increased competition among 
schools and districts which, in turn, will lead to school improvement. This 
argument is based on a theory that, faced with competition, schools will 
behave like businesses and take steps to improve and promote their services. 
This section presents superintendents' predictions of Open Enrollment's 
capacity to generate competition among public schools and between public and 
private schools. These predictions are strictly speculative and should not be 
seen as definitive conclusions regarding the power of Open Enrollment to 
generate such competition; follow-up surveys will gauge the extent to which 
Open Erxollment actually promotes competition among schools. 
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When ..ked to predict long-run change, in • r.eUrion.hips between .chools 
Gitalin their own districts, .dainistrators in 74 percent of responding 
districts predicted no change. 19 percent predicted increased cooperation, and 
only 7 percent predicted increased coapetition. 

There was far less agreement on the i«p«ct of choice options on 
relationships bfi£ws^ districts. Forty- three percent of district 
ad-inistrators predict that competition «.ong districts for students will 
increase; 31 percent predicted increased cooperation and 27 percent predicted 
no change. While most districts (61 percent) predict no change in 
relationships between public and private schools. 32 percent foresee increased 
competition. 

When asked if Open Enrollment would ultimately foster increased 
cooperation between private early childhood programs and public elementary 
progr««. only 23 percent agreed, while 68 percent predicted no change. Fewer 
than 10 percent predicted increased competition in this *rea. 

Hore than 70 percent of districts predicted no change in their 
relationships with con»unity organizations, social service agencies, and local 
businesses as a result of Open Enrollment. Most, of the remaining districts 
predicted increased cooperation. 

Advocates of Open Enrollment have argued that when parents are given a 
choice of schools for their children, they are more likely to become involved 
and their levels of involvement will increase. In exploring this issue, we 
found that administrators in 74 percent of the responding districts had not. 
.o date, observed any impact on levels of parent participation as a resuirt of 
open Enrollment. Another 22 percent reported seeing positive impacts and 
fewer than 4 percent reported any negative impact. Looking to the future. 40 
percent believed that Open Enrollment would encourage increased parent 
participation. 56 percent predicted no impact, and only 5 percent expected a 

negative influence. 

Parents who used the Open Enrollment option report that they are more 
likely to keep informed of their child's progress, but are less likely to be 
involved on parent advisory committees at the school or to volunteer regularly 
at the school. Figure 12 shows that more parents report attending school 
events and contacting their child's teacher at the new school than at the old 
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.chool. Difficulty in reaching che new school is * faccor for 16 percent of 
the patents reporting . reduction in their participation. However, the 
percentage of parents reporting that they were not involved in chelr child's 
school in any way fell fro« 17 percent to 6 percent. Future research should 
continue to monitor this trend. 



FIGURE 10 



Change&in Parental Involvement 

100 r 




■ Old school 13 N«w school 



In the final analysis, the aost important questions hav to do with the 
ultimate impact of Open Enrollment on student outcomes. Will this initiative 
improve the educational system in ways that promote increased learning? The 
District Survey asked administrators to report any observed changes in school 
climate and student academic performance. Once again, respondents in most 
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districts h*d seen no impact on these areas (school cliaate--69 percent; 
student academic performance -89 percent). However, 20 percent reported an 
improved school climate, and 33 percent predicted that it waali improve in the 
long run. While very few districts (9 percent) reported any observable 
positive change in student performance, 24 percent believed chat Open 
Enrollment would have a beneficial influence in the long run. 



A Final Word 

As we have taken great pains to emphasize throughout this report, the 
analyses presented are intended to be baseline indicators on the use and 
impacts of Minnesota's Open Enrollment option- -a legislatively-authorized 
program giving parents the opportunity to apply to the district and school 
that they wish for their child to attend. These data offer a benchmark 
against which to me>-sure subsequent readings on the program as it matures and 
becomes institutionalized. 

Certain findings that emerged from the baseline data collection can be 
immediately useful to state and local policymakers. For example, it is quite 
clear that different groups of parents rely on different types of sources for 
their information about education- related matters. This has some implications 
for the dissemination strategies used to publicize the program. Similarly, 
the ambiguities that exist between regulations for federal categorical 
programs and state interdistrict choice programs indicate the need for 
establishing some federal-state dialogues to resolve any misinterpretations. 

Howev'«r, for the most part, the analyses presented await future points 
of comparison to acquire their full meaning. It would be a serious mistake to 
cite this report as evidence that interdistrict choice will continue to be 
used by only 1 percent of families with children in school until further data 
are available. It would be equally inappropriate to definitively conclude 
that the Open Enrollment program will draw large numbers of private school 
students into the public school sector, or that interdistrict choice will 
exacerbate white flight from the schools in urb*m areas. 

During 1991-92, we will undertake some follow-up data collection 
activities (e.g., a survey of a sample of school districts) and some 
activities designed to extend understanding of how parents and students do or 
do not make use of the full range of educational choice options available, 
particularly in the metropolitan Minneapolis-St. Paul area. In addition. 
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using data collected by the state, we will prepare trend analyses on the use 
of the various state -approved choice programs. The resulting information will 
extend understanding of the Minnesota experiment and assist other states that 
have more recently begun to impleaent similar types of parental and student 
choice options . 
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APPENDIX A 
STUDY METHODOLCXr: 




STUDY METHODOLOCy 

In this appendix, we provide specific information on data collection 
procedures, study samples, and the precision of estimates based on survey 
data. 

^fltfl (^ftlT action 

This study is the result of cooperative research efforts between the 
U.S. Department of Education (ED) and the Minnesota Department of Education 
(MDE). It was designed to obtain preliminary data on the use and impact of 
Minnesota's Open Enrollment option, a state statute that allows parents to 
choose the district where their children will attend school. 

The data reported on here were obtained through mail surveys of three 
populations: (1) families with approved applications to change school 
districts for the 1989-90 school year; (2) within those families, students in 
in grades 7-12; and (3) school district administrators. S^orvey instruments 
were developed and refined by Policy Studies Associates, as contractor to ED. 
Draft versions were reviewed by a panel of experts convened by ED and by a 
stakeholder's grottp in Minnesota. 

MDE administered the surveys, including follow-up with nonrespondents . 
and prepared the data. Westat, Inc. conducted data analyses specified by PSA. 

Survey Samples 

At the time of this data collection effort, procedures for the use of 
the Open Enrollment Option required families to submit a standard, state- 
developed application form to the district of choice on or before January 1 of 
the year in which they wished to enroll their children in the nonresident 



dUtrlct.' R.c.lving dUtrlcw .pprovd or t.3.ct.d ch. .ppllctlon. . 
»ppro,.d .ppUcclon. .ub.Ut.d to th. .t«. 0.p.r».nt of Eduction «>d 

..rv.d « th. so«c. for . unlvr.. «lUng U.t of participating f»lU.s. 
-in addition to r^s and .ddr.«o,. th. data ..t cr..t.d fro. th. applications 

lnclud.d r.c./.thnlclty. .tud.nt grad. In .chool, and th. na« of th. 

r.c.lvlns district. District. ..r. not r.,ulr.d to svb.lt r.3.ct.d 

sppXlcatlons to th. state, thus thwarting any .f forts to survsy this cohort of 

£aailies. 
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districts *t any time during the year. 
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p«>g|ionsft B itfc>< and P^atnendtng Samples 

Table A-l provides information on the number of survey returns. The 
column labelled "Other Surveys Returned" indicates the number of parents and 
secondary school students who returned an uncompleted survey form with the 
notation that they had never actually exercised their approved option to 
change school districts. 

TABLE A-l 
SURVEY RESPONSE RATES 



Survey Sample 
Participating 
Families 

Participating 
Secondary School 
Students 

School District 
Administrators 



Number of 

Surveys 
n^^trtbuted 

2.663 
1,966 

432 



Codable Other 
Surveys Surveys 
R#, turned R^tturned 



1.377 



645 



338 



393 



393 



893 
928 

94 



AS indicated in the body of the report, only one of Minnesota's five urban 
districts responded to the survey. Analyses of school district data are thus 
only representative of the state's suburban and rural school systems. 



Sampling Tolerances 

When interpreting survey results, the reader should bear in mind that 
all surveys based on a sample of a total population are subject to sampling 
error. Sampling error is the difference between the results obtained from a 
sample survey and the results that would have been obtained if an entire 
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popul.tl» b..n .urvyd. Th. .U. c£ th. .»pUn, .rror -.p.n^ on ch. 
response rate. 

Y,„ „y u,. th. foUowl,^ «bl. to ..tl«t. th. .-ipUng .r«r for »y 
,.tc..t.g. m this .tu.,. Th. co^ufd .Uo..nc.. t... into consia.r.tlon th. 
.«.« of th. s^l. d..lsn upon th. ..^lin* .rror. Th. flgur., b.lo. 
r.pr...nt th. confl.i.nc. lnt.rv.l, or th. r^. (pl- or th. ii^. 

sho«>, .roun. th. p.rc.nt.s. »ithin *Uh th. r.sult. of r.p..t.<i ..^Ungs In 
th. ti« P.rl.d could b.' .^.ct.d to f.U 95 potent of th. tl.., 

„su.ln, .11 othor things .r. .,u.l. For p.rc.nt.g. .stl^t.s, th. confldonc. 

percentage estimate is to 50 percent. 

TABLE A- 2 

Hecomended Allowance for Sampling Error of a Percentage 

In Percentage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence level)* 



Ssaple Sire 



Percentages Near 10 
Percentages Near 20 
Percentages Near 30 
Percentages Near 40 
Percentages Near 50 
Percentages Near 60 
Percentages Near 70 
Percentages Near 80 
Percentages Near 90 



50 


300 


600 


900 


1200 


1500 


8 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


11 


5 


4 


3 


3 


2 


13 


6 


4 


3 


3 


3 


14 


6 


4 


4 


3 


3 


14 


6 


4 


4 


3 


3 


14 


6 


4 


4 


3 


3 


13 
11 


6 
5 


4 
4 


3 


3 
3 


3 
2 


8 


4- 


3 


2 


2 


2 



Percentages Near 

«Th. ch.no.. .r. 95 In 100 that th. .-.pUng .rror is not Urg.r than th. 
figure shown. 

this tabl. should b. us.d in th. following ,«nn.r: Suppos. that on th. 
.tud.nt .urv.y, .h.r. th. s.^1. sir. is 6«, 37 potent of th. s»pl. 
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responded in a certein wey. To determine the s««pling error, we would go to 
the row for -percentages near 40- in the table, and across to the columa for 
saiiple size headed -600.- The number at this point is 4. which means that the 
37 percent found in the sample is subject to a s««pling error of plus or minus 
four points. Therefore, the chances are 95 in 100 that the percent for the 
entire population would lie between 33 and 41 percent, with the most likely 

percentage being 37 percent. 

When comparing survey results for two samples (for example, results from 
the parent survey compared to results from the student survey) . the question 
arises as to how large the difference between the groups must be before one is 
reasonably sure that it reflects a real difference. The tables below present 
the number of percentage points that must be allowed for such comparisons. 

Table A-3a is for percentages near 20 or 80; Table A- 3b is for 
percentages near 50. For percentages in between these points, the allowable 
error lies between those shown. 

TABLE A- 3a 

Recommended Allowance for Sampling Error of the Difference 

In Percentage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence levels)* 

Percentages near 20 or percentages near 80 



Sise of Sample 

50 
300 
600 
900 
1200 
1500 

* The chances are 95 in 100 that the sampling error is not larger than the 
figures shown. 
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50 


300 


600 


900 


1200 


1500 


16 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


7 


6 


6 


5 


5 


12 


6 


5 


4 


4 


4 


12 


6 


4 


4 


4 


4 


12 


5 


4 


4 


3 


3 


12 


5 


4 


4 


3 


3 



TABLE A- 3b 

Eecommended Allo.«c« for Sapling Error of th. Difference 

In Percsntags Pointt 
(at 95 in 100 confidence level*)* 

Percentages near 50 

SlxeofS«ple 50 300 600 900 1200 1500 
50 20 15 15 15 U U 

" ? I 5 

7 5 5 4 4 

\i 6 5 4 4 4 

1500 1^ 6 5 

* The chances are 9b in 100 that the sampling error is not larger than the 
figures shown, 

Th... t.bl.s should b. us.d m th. tollo-lng «nn.r. Suppos. that 55 
p.rc.nt of th. p.r.nts «d 45 p.rc.nt of th. ,t«d.„ts ..rk.d th. s«.. r..pons. 
to . .r«stlon. th.r. is . 10 p.rc.nt dlff.r.nc. 4n th.lr r.spons.s. Ho..v.r. 
so« of this dlff.r.nc. «y b. th. r.sult of s«n.Ung .rrot. Th. par.nt 
s,«pl. sl« is 1300 .nd th. stud.nt s-.pl. sU. Is 700. Sine. th. p.rc.nt.g.s 
„. n«t 50. «uld r.t.r to I.bl. 2- »d look for th. nu*.r und.r th. 
coluon l.b.l.d -UOO- .nd th. ro. l.b.l.d -SOO." W. find th. nv»b.r 5. *lch 
t.lls us that « ».st .110. 5 p.rc.nt.g. points for .no^uiU.s In th. s«.pl.. 
H. c«, conclud. that th. p.r.nts ar. b.t...n 5 and 15 points hlghar th«. th. 

p.rc.nt.g. «.ons Stud.nts. This conclusion would b. corr.ct 95 p.rc.nt of th. 

tl... Th.r.for.. « can conclud. with confldonc. that a r.al dltf.r.nc. 

.xlsts b.t...n th. parants and th. stud.nt. on that particular quastlon. 

in this If the p.rc.ntag. point sproad b.t...n th. t.o groups 

had b..n only 3 points, th.n th. dlff.r.nc. b.t...n th. two sa^l.s ..uld hav. 

been inconclusive. 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATlOt' 

DISTRICT SURVEY 
STATE ENROLLMENT OPTIONS PROGRAM 



IMPORTANCE OF THIS SUKTZJ: 



This survey is being conducted to gather information regarding local 
school district participation in Minnesota's enrollment options programs, 
local implementation of these programs, their impact 

administration, and administrators' views of outcomes which , 
collected in this survey will be used in preparing reports to the Minnesota 
State Legislature, the U.S. Department of Education, and the public. Survey 
data will also be used as a basis for future research on these Minnesota 
programs. 



PLEASE RETURN TO MDE IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BY: 



DEFINITIONS 



For purposes of this survey the term -OPTIONS* encompasses only the 
three programs defined below: 

nn^n gnrellmunt ProQram (or -School District Enrollment Options^) 

Students entering Kindergarten through grade 12 may choose to 
enroll in a school or program located in a district other than the 
one in which the pupil lives. 



Hloh School prairfu^tlon !nei>nt!vfta Program (HSGI) 

Persons, at risk of dropping out or who have dropped out, who wish 
to finish high school and who qualify under. this program have an 
opportunity to earn a high school diploma by choosing from a 
variety of programs funded by the State including enrollment m: 

- any public high school 

- any approved private (nonsectarian) school 
• any approved puDlic alternative program 

- an Area Learning Center 

- a college or technical institute under the 

Post Secondary Enrollment Options 

Area Leamina Centers (ALC) 

One option available to students under HSGI or Open Enrollment 
Programs. Area Learning Centers offer students individualized 
programs which may incltxde academic instruction, trade and 
vocational skills training, work experience, and transition 
services . 



This survey is aal intended to gather information about the Post Secondary 
Enrollment Options program (which was studied separately), except as it serves 
students participating in HSGI, 
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)mnntSOTA O Tn-TONS ?ROG>tAM - DIgTRICT SURVEY 



Name of School District: 



Name of Administrator Completing Survey:. 

Title: 



Telephone : ( ), 
School District Address: 



A. PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 

A-1 Have any students entered or left your district under the MDE OPTIONS 
p^ogr^ or other mechanisms listed below? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Open Enrollment Program 19 , ^ 

b. High School Graduation Incentives JtUi — 
Area Learning Centers _lLuQ — 

d. Nonresident student attendance agreements _ S9 , Q — 
Tuition arrangements -ILi-fi — 
f . Contracts with private alternative schools — — 
None of the above — — 



c 



e 



g 



A-2. Please provide your district's enrollment figures, by the grade levels 
indicated, for last year and this year. 

1988-89 1989-90 
(as of May 1989) (as of October 1989) 



a. Kindergarten 

b. Grades 1-3 

c. Grades 4-6 

d. Grades 7-9 

e. Grades 10 - 12 

f . TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



1 

85 



-3. 



If the fiKure. in A-2. show « change in enrollment (up or down) of more 

following factors have caused this change. (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

(HOTE: If NONE of the figures in A-2 reflect more than 51 change in 
enrollment, SKIP to A-4.) 

Grade Levels 



K 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 












xxxx 






. 0.3 . 


2.1 . 




XXXX 


9.0 


Q.3 


2.1. 



a. Open Enrollment Program 

b. High School Grad\iation 

Incentives 

c. Area Learning Centers 

d. Nonresident student attendance 

agreements 1'* - *'l - 

e. Tuition arrangements JLi- JLi- 

f . Local changes in population 30t? 22.8 

g. School closing/opening JLiL JLiL 

h. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 3.9 3.? 




A-4 Please provide your district's enrollment distribution by ethnicity, 
for last year arid this year, tc the nearest whole percent. 

1988-89 1989-90 
(as of May 1989) (as of October 1989) 



f. Other 

TOTAL 



a. White, not Hispanic ^ 

b. Black, not Hispanic ^ 



1 



_l 



c. Hispanic ^. * — — 

d. Asian/Pacific Islander ^ 

r. American Indian/Native ^ 

Alaskan . * 



Z 



loox ioo» 



A-5. If there .re changes of -ore than 51 in f^iS^'o^Y"^''"^* " 
extent are the OPTIONS programs a factor? (CHECac ONLY ONE) 

a. We have not experienced a significant change &SLJi <i> 

b. OPTIONS programs are a major factor JLi 

c. OPTIONS programs are a minor factor 1 . 2 

d. We have experienced a significant change, but 

it is SOT attributed to OPTIONS programs «2-i <♦> 



35.2 

Missing 



^. 1 iQftQ.QO nlease indicate the number of students who 

lr«r:d II" y^r .cioS S:«ict through participation In on. of 
SuowU prograL Base your figures on the enrollment reported to MDE 
as of October 1989. (IF NONE, WRITE IN -0") 



a. Open Enrollment Program 

b. High School Graduation 

Incentives 

c. Area Learning Centers 

d. Nonresident student 

attendance agreements 

e. Tuition arrangements 

f . Contracts with private 

alternative schools 

g. Totals 



<1) 


(2> 


^ Entered 


Jt Left 








71.? 


9?.? 


79.? 


57.7 


5?. 9 


79.9 


81.7 


9?.? 


95.$ 


22.9 





A-7 How many of the students reported in A-6 as entering your district in 
school year 1989-90 under OPTIONS programs were: 



a. Beginning Kindergarten i^S-A. 

b. Entering from other MN public schools 2kJ. 



c. 



Entering from non-public schools SLkI. 



d. Otherwise nfil enrolled in a MN 

public school district in 1988-89 fil^ 



e. Total ^ 

NOTE: Total for this item should equal the total for entered" in 
A-6.g. above. 
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l^aSts/entitleaents? (IF NONE. WRITE IN "0-) 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Chapter One/Compensatory Education 
( except Kigrant Ed) 



95 1 

Higrant Education 



92 .9 

Indian Education ^ 



941 

Bilingual Education ^ 



Handicapped/Special Education (PL 94-142) £4^ 



f . Free or reduced price lunch/breakfast 51A 



k-9. 



NONE, WRITE IN "0") 

a. Enrollment in another 

public high school 



Enrollment in a contracted 
private (nonsectarian) school 



Enrollment in a State approved 
public alternative program 



Enrollment in an Area Learning 
Center 

Enrollment in a college or 



technical college under the 
Post Secondary Enrollment Option 

Enrollment in an adult basic education 
diploma program, which has an HSGI 
contract with the local school board ILJL 



Total 



4 

8G 



A-10 Please indicate ^at types of OPTIONS projgram administrative records 
" are maintained by yoiir district, and nhether these records are 
coaputerized. (CHECK ONE COLUMN IN EACH ROW) 



(1) <2) <3) <*) 
Kept-but 

Not Kept on not on Not 

kept computer computer flppljcftbl^, 



a. Lists, by program, for all 

students seeking to Itfl'^S 
the district under any 
statute or program 

b. Lists, by program, for alt 

students seeking to ssSSL 
the district \mder any 
statute or program 

c. Lists, by program, but only for 

students %ihose move was 
approved (to enter or leave) 

d. Mailing list of incoming 

students 

e. Mailing list of outgoing 

students 

f . Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



19.8 


9.5 




12.1 








1?.9,„ 


12J_ 






19. 


1?.QL 


21.2- 


27.8 






12.7 




19.3. 






J.. 2 





A- 11 In your district, do individual schools or programs maintain lists of 
OPTIONS students, by OPTION program? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 



a. Yes, at all schools 

b. Yes, at some schools .JlJL 

c. No 51*^^ 

d. Don't know -LA <♦> 
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B. COMSUMER INFOUUTIOH 

B-l Did your district provide information to all resident parents and 
students on the OPTIONS programs? 

a. Yes SkA <i> 

5 4 (2) IF NO, SKIP to SECTION C. 



B-2. 



What was the primary source of the OPTIONS program information that your 
district dissSSd?- (CHECK ONLY ONE) 



a. 



Information prepared by the 

Minnesota Department of Education 
was disseminated by our district 



Our district prepared information 

which was disseminated 
Individual school buildings prepared 

and disseminated information 



d. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



(1) 



_LJ (3) 

4.0 (*) 



B.3. What types of information were provided? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Information on the purposes and procedures 

of all OPTIONS programs -tii*^ 



b. Information on the 

Open Enrollment Program sfi^ 



c. Information on the High School Graduation 

Incentives program 2iixi- 

d. Information on Area Learning Centers 2kJL 

e. Information on program eligibiity 41^5- 

f . Information on how and when to apply to 

OPTIONS programss ^ 

g. OPTIONS program application forms 2L»A. 

h. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) _ ^ 



How WAS OPTIONS program information disseminated? 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Student- carried brochures or fliers ILi- 

b. School newsletter to families 

c. School newspapers to students 14*5- 

d. School-sponsored informational meetings 12^ 

e. District newsletters 

f . Mailed brochures or .fliers ILuS. 

g. Local newspaper IQ^ 

h. Local radio or TV 

i. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



To whom was printed information provided? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. To every household in yotir district Slii 

b. To every household in your district 

with school age children 21^ 

c. To every student in yo\xr district 

d. To every public school student in your 

district 

e. Only to those families or individuals 

who requested information 2iL2 

f . To households/families/students in other 

districts (unrequested) li-i 

g. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

11.5 
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B-6. were any special groups targeted to receive information about the 
OPTIONS progranus? 



a. Yes 



(1) 



(PLEASE SPECIFY WHICH GROUPS). 



b. 



No 



(2) 



IF NO. SKIP TO B-8 



B-7. 



means were used to target information to special group 
THAT APPLY) 



a. Church or synagogue meetings 

b. Translators or translated brochures and fliers 

c. Social service agency meetings 

d. Community agency meetings 

e. Drug treatment center or Alcoholics 

Anonymous meetings 

f . Adolescent parent groups 

g. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) _ 



JL2. 



JLfi _ 

.2J 

-1.5 ■ 

^ 



B 8 What are your district's costs for providing information to students and 
S^mes S^rding OPTIONS? (NEAREST WHOLE DOUAR) 



a. Actual expenditure for fiscal year 88-89: $ 

b. Planned expenditure for fiscal year 89-90: $ 



8 
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B.9 What types of .pecUl .ssUtance. if any. did your district provide 
W inSvidual families during the decisionmaking process? 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

«. Consultation and advice on programs 

in this district 

b. Consultation and advice on programs o-» 7 

iii other districts 



c. Strategies to assist students 

in gaining admittance to their school 
of choice 

d Evaluation and "matching" of students with 
programs to best suit their individual 
needs 

e. Assigned staff person(s) to answer questions 

f . No special assistance was provided -1*1. 

g. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) . 



21A. 



4.7 



C. FROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 



C-l What OPTIONS information and services provided to your district by MDE 
were most helpful? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



a. Program Fact Sheets 



b. 
c. 
d. 



Program guidelines ILJL 



OPTIONS Hotline 



Model press releases ILti. 



Family Guides ^^-^ 



e. 

f . Personal assistance from MDE staff IZjJ. 



Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 2Jl 



ERIC 



c-2 Uh«t other ...Utance fro. MDE would be helpful to your district? 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



a. Hore complete information on the OPTIONS progr««s 14J_ 

b. Clearer information on the OPTIONS programs 2SL1. 

c. Workshops on OPTIONS program regulations 

d. Technical assistance on how to disseminate 
OPTIONS program information 



e. Technical assistance on how to implement the 

OPTIONS programs 

f . No other assistance needed 

g. Other. (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



48.2 




C-3. 



*. No real change in total budget Sl^ 

b. Significant increase -1*5- 

c. Significant decrease -2^ 



(1) 

<2) 
<3) 



Z 
% 



C-4. 



C-5. 



Is the s^imU^ yo-' initiating program changes in 

response to the OPTIONS programs? 



a. 

b. 



No 
Yes 



(1) 



(2) PLEASE DESCRIBE: 



Has your district rejected applications of any students wishing 
attend a school in your district? 



to 



b. 



No 
Yes 



91.8 



(1) IF NO. SKIP TO C-7. 
(2) 



10 
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C-6. If yes. which of the following were factors In the rejectlon(s)? 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

A. Lack of available space -J-^ — 

b. Restrictions due to desegregation plan JLi 

c. Lack of available personnel -1*5 

d. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



c 7 Have anv school, or 2E2«raat within your district been more heavily 

^acted Sf^OPTI^il^rams than others, e.g through enrollment 
fluctuations, staffing changes, or progranaatic changes? 

^ No R7.3 (I) IF NO. SKIP TO SECTION D. 

^ Yes i?.7 (2) IF YES. PLEASE EXPLAIN 



0-8. Please indicate the grade levels of the schools/programs ^leavily 

impacted by changes resulting froa the OPTIONS program. (CHECK ALL THAT 
APPLY) 

a. Kindergarten - Grade 3 JiLJ 

b. Grades 4 - Grades 6 _§-iJ 



Grades 7 - Grades 9 IQA. 



c. 

d. Grades 10 - Grades 12 IS-lI- 



e. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) Li. 



11 
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D, IMMEDIATE AND ANTICIPATED LONG-TERM IMPACT OF OPTIONS PROGRAMS 
FOREACaiROW) 

Positive Negative No 
impact inipact impact 

a. School course offerings 2JLi— -U— 22*1— 

b. Instructional innovation — filLi— 

c. Diversity of teaching styles -LI— fii^ 

d. Student support services HA— ^'^ ■ 

e. Roles of school staff 1L2— ^'^ 2&*A— 

f . School cliaate UA— fi2JJ— 

g. Student/teacher ratio JJLl- H-^— ^^-^ 

h. Responsiveness of school 59 i 

board to the cotBBunity iLil — -^-"^i — it.c-»-»— 

i. Parent participation 21^ — — 

j , Conmunity sxxpport for 

schools/involvement in 
educational policy making 

k. Racial/ethnic balance 

1. Student academic performance 

m. Dropout rate 

n. Return of former dropouts 
to school 



p. District/school planning 

q. Financial resources 

available for education 



20.3 


4,0. 


75.8 




Q,9 


9^.7 


9.9 


2.1 


89. Q_ 


12.2 


2,1 


95.1 


13.2— 


o.§. 


9$. 2 ,. 


- 


1.2- 


79,0 ., 


29. 2_ 


9.1- 


§1.J_ 


14.0 


21 


$4.3 
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0-2 IN THE LONG-RUN. in %»hat ways do you predict that the programs 
iiliinfluence the schools in your district to. undertake the following 
!!, Tri^.^;:T,r .nd inirn-^^--^ reforms? (CHECK ONE FOR EACH ROW) 



(1) (2) (3) 

Will Will No 

encourage discourage impact 



b. Addition of new/advanced 

courses 

c. Curriculxaa articulation and 

coordination aroijnd 
desired outcomes 

d. Development of new/ innovative 

instructional strategies 

e. Improvement in support 

services for students 

f . Increase in decision-making 

at the school level 



46.2 




Ll 4 


46 3 


7.0 


46.7 




3.P 


59.4 




3.3 




37.5 


5.7 




2?.^ 


^.9 


60.7 



D-3 IN THE LONG-RUN. in what ways do you believe the OPTIONS programs will 
influence the developments listed below in your district? 
(CHECK ONE FOR EACH ROW) 

(1) (2) (3> 

Will Will No 

encourage discourage impact 

a. Increase in parent 

participation 

b. Improvement in school climate 

c. Assximption of new roles by 

educational personnel 

d. Increase in school board 

responsiveness to the 
community 

e. Improvement in student 

academic performance 

f . Increase in racial/ethnic 

balance 

g. Reduction in the number of 

dropouts 



39.2 


5.2 . 


55. $ 


32.9 . 


10. P 


57. L_ 


37.9 


3,^ 


59.5 


46.4 


3.3 


5Q.3 


23.9 


6.4 


$9^ 


7.1.. 


2.5 


9Q.5 


2^.9 


2.5 . 


70. § . 
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FOR EACH ROW) 

(i) (2) 



Increased Increased No 
cooperation conpetition change 



a. 



Among schools/programs 
within this district 



b. Between districts 

c. Between public and private 

schools/programs - 

d. Between public elementary 

schools and early childh< 
education programs 



1?.7 


6.9 


74.4 


?Q-6 






7.6 


31. S 


60.6 


d 


.3.3 ,, 


$0.6 



D-5. 



groups? (CHECK ONE FOR EACH ROW) 



(1) «) 
Increased Increased No 
cooperation competition change 



a. Community organizations 

b. Social service agencies 

c. Local businesses 



24.5 


1.1- 


7^.3 


24.2 


3.§ .. 


72. 


19.3 


2.1,,.. 


79. $ 



14 
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D-6. B*«ed on your observations . how are the OPTIONS programs generally 
received by staff in your district? 

Most staff in this district believe that the OPTIONS programs 
will: (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



a. 


Not make much difference 






b. 


Generate community controversy 


21.9 





c. 


Create enthusiasm over possibilities 
in programming, staffing, working 


16.0 




d. 


Produce administrative overload 


19.5 




e. 


Improve the quality of education 






f . 


Threaten the quality of education 


24.3 




S- 


Improve school finances and job security 


l?.o 




h. 
i. 


Threaten school finances and job seciurity 
Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 


34.6 
8.0 





D-7. Based on your observations, how are the OPTIONS programs generally 
received by citizens in your district? 

Most citizens in this district believe that the OPTIONS programs 
will: (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



a. 


Not make much difference 


§?,9 


b. 


Generate community controversy 


21,3 


c. 


Create enthusiasm over possibilities 
in programming, staffing, working 
with other districts 


13. § 


d. 


Produce administrative overload 


7.1 


e. 


Improve the quality of education 


1$.3 


f. 


Threaten the quality of education 


19.9 


S- 


Improve school finances and school staff 


10.9 


h. 


Threaten school finances and school staff 


25.^ 


i. 


ni-v-^ (PT FASP. SPECIFY^ 


1<?.1 
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E. OPTIONAL 

E-1. In your district's view, what ^re the nniOT fftrmths of the OPTIONS 
profraos? 




THANK YOU! 



16 
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FAMILY SURVEY 
OPEN ENROLLMENT PROGRAM 

Yft.. and vour famlv have been selected to complete this survey which will help the 
Minn^^e^S^^S^ leam abou^the «pene«^ of parents (or guaidans) 

The Open Enrollment program alkww atudenta in gntder WnJ^? iJSlr th.n 
StSM2 toenroll In a ichool or a program located In a dtetrlct other than 
the one in which the pupU nvet. 

This sunw part of a larger evaluatloo that also indudes a survey of sd^^ 
A$atoSi^^SS(S)Sn^ 

it^.^^tx!m^^an accurate picture of how the Open EnroUment Program affects 
"S^ISil^t^^t^^ be l^jy^^ and wPJ not be reported 
S^vway that can be Identified with you or your chid/chidrea 

Please complete this questionnaire and r«um it to the Minn^ D«Partme'* of 
Education in the pre^ressed. stamped envelope a f i inon iW DQSSlMe. 

iw<rmi imoNS- You wil note that each question has its own instniction. for 
exam^SS^oS^NLY^O^J? SJl^AlLTiS^T APPLY. These instructions are always 
5ped in CAPITAL LETTERS: Please follow them carefjlly. 

Thank you! 




BACKGROUHD INF0BK4TI0N 

A-1. How many school-aged children (Kindergarten through grade 12) 
live in your home? 



A-2. 



What is your relationship to these children? (CHECK ONLY QfiE) 
Parent 

b. 



c. 
d. 



Other relative 
(aunt, cousin, grandparent) 



Legal guardian 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY). 



JLA. 



JLi. 



0.3 



(2) 
(3) 
{♦) 



A- 3. Where do you live? (CHECK ONLY SSL) 

a. Urban area (Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 

Rochester, Moorhead) 11*1 — 

b Suburban area* (medivun sized town/city other 

than those listed in "a." above) 2Ll2 — «> 

c. Rural area (snail town, country, farm) ikA — (3) 



A-4. What is your ethnic background? (CHECK ONLY Qfi£) 
White, non-Hispanic 

Black, non-Hispanic JLuL 
Hispanic _Qj-5. 



a. 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 



Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(♦) 

(5) 
<«) 
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A- 5 Are you currently using the Open Enrollaent Progrea to have one or ^re 
of your children attend school in a district other than the one in which 
you live? 

a. Yes 86.6 (i) IF YES. SKIP TO A-? 

b No 13.4 (2) IF NO. PLEASE ANSWER QUESTION A- 6 AND RETURN 

THIS SURVEY IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE. 



A.6 If NONE of the school-aged children in your home is now participating 
the Open Enrollaent Program, please indicate the reason(s) why you 
changed your mind. (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



a. 


My child/children did not want to change schools 


2Q.0 


b. 


Transportation is too expensive 


9.2 


c. 


Transportation is too time consuming 


13.3. 


d. 


Decided my child/children is (are) too young 


?,§ 


«. 


Other schools were not significantly different 
from the school child/children attends 


9.7 


f. 


Family circumstances changed 


32.3 


g- 


Other (PLEASE SPECIFY)^ 


2.6 



NOTE: If NONE of yowrr children is currently participating in the Open 
Enrollment Program, please stop here and return this survey in the 
envelope provided. Thank you for your cooperation. 
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A-7 For the children In your hone who participate In the Open Enrollaent 
Progra«. please Indicate the na»e of the district and school they are 
currently attending and their current grade. 



strict 



School 



prade 



Child # 1: 
Child # 2: 
Child # 3: 
Child # 4: 
Child # b: 



A- 8 Do any of your children in the Open Enrollaent Prograa have a 

Wicapplng condition requiring «i I.E.P. (Individual Education Plan)? 



a. 

b. 



Yes 
No 



(1) 

(2) 



A- 9 Did any of the children in your hoae who participate in the Open 

Enrollment Program attend a private or church affiliated school last 
year? 



a. 

b. 



Yes 
No 



(1) 

(2) 
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B. SOiaCES OF INFORIUTION ABOUT THE OPEN ENROUilENT PROGRAM 

« 1 wh*t- sources did you obtain Infonaation about the Open Enrollaent 

So^r^? SS^ Li THAT APPLY. THEN CO BACK AND CIRCLE THE QfiE MOST 
VALUABLE SOURCE 

/'M^ffi' Ttrmortant) 

13,9 (2.6) 

a. A teacher 

, ^ 7.9 (2.0) 

b. A counselor — '-'-^ 

c. A principal or other school administrator {lLI (21.5) 

d. My chlld(ren) ^^'^^ 

e. Other family member or relative UJi (2.7) 

f. Friend or nelgiibor 2LJ (^.0) 

g. Employer 

h. Social worker 



O.fi (0.2) 



I. Brochure or filer ^^-^^ 

j. School newsletter or school paper 22-1 (3-^) 

k. Radio, T. v., or newspaper 41Lu5 (21.8) 

1. Options hotline (toll free number) JLl (O-^) 

m. Informational meeting -2*5 (2.^) 

n. Social service or coanaunity agency .. \fl (0.2) 

o. Some other way (PLEASE SPECIFY) ILl 

p. Don't remember (°'^^ 

NOW PLEASE GO BACK AND CIRCLE THE Qfi£ MOST VALUABLE SOURCE 
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B-2. Which of the following proble-s if .ny did you •ncojmter ^'^JK " 
get infomation on the Open Enrollaent Program? CHECK ALL THAT APPLY 

a. We (I) did not have any problems 

getting information 



b. It took a long tine to receive the requested 
infomation 



c. 



The information received was hard to understand 
or confixsing 



3.4 



d. The information received was inadequate or 
inaccurate 

e. The application process was complicated 

f . The haafc school staff were not very helpful ILJ. 

g. The Dsw school staff were not very helpful JLl. 

h. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) O 
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DECIDING ABOUT PARTICIPATING IN THE OPEN ENROLLMENT PROGRAM 

1 Who first had the id«a that you should apply for a school transfer under 
the Open Enroll««nt Program? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



a. Mother/father/guardians 7^,2 

b. Your child/children ILi. 

c. School principal(s) -UL 

d. Teacher($) 

e. School counselor (s) JLi. 

f. Friends 

g. Other faaily aeabers — Q_ 

h. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) Q— 



-2. Indicate which of the following possible topics related to participation 
in the Open Enrollnent Program you discussed with your child/children? 



(CHECK tUt THAT APPLY) 

a. Transportation to the new school §2i$ 

b. Quality of education at hone school frPi? , 

c. Quality of education at new school ^Q,^ 

d. Effects on social life ?Pi9 

e. Effects on participation in 
extractirricular activities 44J1 

f . Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) Hal 



None, my child is too young 
to help decide 
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C-3 Wh*t were the reasons Chat you (and yotir child/children) chose to change 
schools/districts under the Open Enrollaent Program? CHECK ALL THAT 
APPLY THEN GO BACK AND CIRCLE flffi MOST IMPORTANT REASON 

Mo<f Tumnrtanc 

a. The location of the new school 

is closer to our home iiti K^-^) 

b. The location of the new school is closer 

to my (my spouse's) job 27.9 C^-^^ 

c. Our child's/children's friends attend the new school 31.7 (2.1) 

d. The educational services offered at the new school 

are more appropriate for my child/children n,f 

e. The new school has a strong academic 

reputation (high test scores, good mi ^^ 

teachers, high college placement rate) fLUL_ QH-^^ 

f. The new school offers more course variety IL^ — (^-6) 

g. The new school offers extended day 
programs (before/after school care) or is more 

convenient to private child care provider HA — (^-0) 

h. The new school has more opportunities 

for parent participation — ^"-^^ 

i. The new school has fewer graduation requirements _Q_^ — 

j . The new school offers my child/children better 

athletic and extracurricular opportunities 2iL,l — (1-2) 

k. We were xinhappy with the school 

board in the old school district — ^^-"^ 

1. The new school offers my child/children a fresh start (2.2) 

m. The new school might encourage my child/children 

to stay in school (0-9) 

n. The new school has a very positive climate 

for learning 5^^^ 

o. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) ^ 
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C-4. 



Who was involved in your decision to apply for « school 
the Open Enrollment Program? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 




89.0 


b. Yoiir chila/cntlaren 


58.5 


c. sctiooi priiicip«xv*; 


18.2 


d. Teacnervs; 


6.1 


e. School co\mselor(s) 





f. Friends 


12.9 


g. Other family members 


1Q.9 


h. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 


$.4 



transfer under 



C-S What was the level of agreement between you and your child regarding 
his/her application to change schools? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 



(1) 



We (I) decided because child is 
too young to participate in decision 2?r^ - 

We all agreed that a change of 

schools would be best * <2) 

Child was neutral, but we (I) felt 

that a change would be best <3) 

Child was against change, but we (I) felt 

that it woijdd be best -2^-5 

As parents, we were (I was) neutral, 

but child strongly wanted to change 

schools -iJ 

As parents, we were (I was) against the 

change, but child wanted to change 

schools -a-S— 
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C.6 How helpful w»s your hoae diitrict/sshool in assisting you »s you 

decided whether or not to enroll your child/children in « different 
school? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 



a. 


I did not seek guidance 
from the district/school 


§2.7. 


(X) 


b. 


Very helpful 


13.9 , 


(2) 


c. 


Somewhat helpful 




(3) 


d. 


Not very helpful 


U.I™ 





C.7 What kinds of information/services were available and helpful to you in 
making your decision about your child's/children's participation in the 
Open Enrollment program? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. School profiles/tirochures ILl 

b. Parent meetings 

c. Family conferences with school 

counselors ILA 

d. Visits to schools under 

consideration 

e. Opportunities to talk with teachers 2kJL 

f . Multilingxial services -iJi 

g. Other, PLEASE SPECIFY 20 



C-8 What additional information, support, and services would have been 

helpful in making decisions about your child's/children's participation 
in the Open Enrollment program? 



10 



C.9 Did you fl that «nyon« fro» your hoiie di.trict/.chooi w.. pr..«uring 
' you to keep your child/children in the district? 



«. Yes 2LJ (1) 

b. No 11^ «> 



C.IO Did you feel you or your child/chiidren were being recruited to change 
.* »u Aiifr-irti or school? 



to a" new district or school? 

a. Yes _Li <i> 

b. No SLJ. «> 
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EXFECTATIOHS FOR THE PROGRAM 

L U«ted below «re soae ways that a student's behaviors or attitudes might 
change as a result of participation in the Open Enrollnent Program. 
Based on your experiences so far. please indicate whether you Jj^ve seen 
3 child's/ cSldren's behaviors IMPROVE. GET WORSE or STAY THE SAME 
L . ri^sult of changing schools. (CHECK QUE FOR EACH ITEM) 



a. School or class attendance 

b. Amount of time spent studying 

c. Academic performance 

d. Motivation for learning 

e. Confidence in own abilities 

f . Sense of responsibility 

g. Relationships with friends 

h. Participation in athletics 

i. Participation In extracurricular 
activities (other than athletics) 

j . Amount of time spent with family 

k. Satisfaction with teachers 

1. Satisfaction with own learning 

m. Higher educational aspirations 

n. Higher career aspir 'tions 

o. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



<i) 
Has 
imoroved 



fiU. 

SUJ 



(2) 

Has become 
worse 





_1J 



JLA. 



4.7 



(3) 

Has stayed 
the same 

22J2 

^ 

45.9 



38.4 



41^ 



43.9 



25.5 


3.§ 


§0.9 


17,$ 


5.^ 


7^.9 




. 2.$ 


40.7 


59.7 


2.^ 


37.9 




. -P. 9 


5§.3 


37.1 


9.7 


$2.2 



xxmxxx 
xxxxxxxx 
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D-2 H<m active w«r« you. a* * parent, at your child './children's 
fomer school? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Participated in the PTA ii*^ — 

b. Regularly volunteered time at the school — 

c. Attended school events (for exai^>le, 

open house, plays, concerts, sports) IILlS — 

d. Kept in frequent contact with ny child's/ 
childrens' teachers — 

9.0 



e. 



Participated in district coamittt. t 



f . Participated in school committees l^il 

g. Involved occasionally on an as-needed basis 2LuL 



h. Not involved 



D-3 So far. how active have you become at your child's/children's 
new school? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Participate in the PTA 

b. Regularly volunteer time at the school li^i 

c. Attend school events (for example, 

open house, plays, concerts, athletics) SLl2 

d. Frequently contact my child's/ 

childrens' teachers il-^ 

e. Participate in district committees -L^ 

f . Participate in school committees i^ufi 

g. Involved occasionally on an 

as -needed basis =2^^ 

h. Not involved — 

i. Transportation (distance) limits my involvement 1L.2 — 
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FAMILY BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

What Is the highest level of education you (and your spouse) have 
completed? (CHECK QHE FOR EACH PERSON) 

Father/ Mother/ 

Less than high school <i 

High school 2^^ ^ 

some college ^ 

4 years of college J (♦> ^ 

More than 4 years of college ILJ 

Please indicate the range which reflects the total income of all members 
of your household. (CHECK ONLY 2fiE) 

Below $10,000 JLQ- (1) d. $3o".000 - $40,000 2Ui- (♦> 

b. $10,000 . $20,000 12^ (2) e. $40,000 - $50,000 20- 

c. $20,000 - $30,000 ») f. $50,000 - $75,000 li^ («) 
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F. OFTIOMAL 

F-1. What do you think is the Open Enrollnent Program's greatest strength? 



F-2. What do you think is the Open Enrollment Program's greatest weakness? 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS SURVEY. 



NOTE: Tha attached Student Survey is for completion by any child in 

your home who is in grade 7 or higher and attends a school outside 
yoxir area under the Open Enrollment Program 

We would appreciate your assistance in asking them to complete this 
portion of the survey. If you need more than one Student Survey, please 
call (612) 296-1261. or Toll Free 1-800-652-9747 and ask for Enrollment 
Options, and we will send you additional copies. 

PLEASE RETURN YOUR SURVEY AND ANY COMPLETED BY YOUR CHILD/CHILDREN AS QUICKLY 
AS POSSIBLE IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE. 



THANK YOU! 
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SECONDARY STUDENT SURVEY 



OPEN ENROLLMENT PROGRAM 



in the endosed envelope. 

iKicTot irrtniMS- You wil note that each question has its own instruction, for 
eJ^^^S^NiyS^? CHEaCALU^T^Y.TheseU«truc.on^ 
5ped^ CAPITAL LETTEHS: please foUow them carefully. 

Thank you! 
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A. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
A-1. What is yo\ir date of birth 



/ 



month day year 

A.2. What is your gender: a. male 41,2 d) b. fenuile 5QJL 

A-3. What is your race/ethnicity? (CHECK ONLY 2fi£ ANSWER) 

a. White, non-Hispanic S^J a) 

b. Black, non-Hispanic -2^5 «> 

c. Hispanic 

d. Asian/Pacific Islander 

Aaerican Indian/Alaskan Native _Lu2 «5) 



f. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



A- 4. What is the last grade in school you have fisSffilfitSi? 
(CHECK ONLY QH£) 

6th or less 1.4 ci) 9th 2iL4_ (♦) 

7ch 16.4 (2) 10th 29.4 (5) 

8th 12.4 (3) 11th 19.1 (6) 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY)^ - 

A- 5 Before enrolling in your current school/program, which type of school 
did you attend? (CHECK ONLY QSL) 

a. Public school SL^ (i> 

b. Private school (not church 

sponsored) -1a2 <2) 

c. Parochial or church 

sponsored school 12^2 

d. Did not attend school IL-S <*> 
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B. REASONS FOR PARTICIPATING AND DECISION-MAKING 

J!, * i,.^ t-yym idAA that vou might benefit from changing 
^hoSfto':«^d il^h^ofor^^^^^ (CHECK ONLY QfiE) 

a. Myself ^i.^ <»' 

b. My parent(s)/guardian(s) 21^ «> 

c. Both my parents and ^yself 21^ 

d. The school 

e. My social worker 

f . My probation officer 2 

g. Other (WHO?). 



B-2 Please indicate whether the following people at your fili school mainly 



a. Parent or 
guardinn 

b. Teacher 

c . Couziselor 

d. Principal 

e. Friends 

f. Other 



(1) 

Eneourazed 


(2) 

niseouraeed 


(3) 

Wftither 


(♦) 

fl^V involved 


77,5 
1C.6 
q 9 


2.0 .. 


9.1 


12.4 


7.1 


21. § 

18.2 


. 53,2 


7.5 


15.7 


IS. 9 


. 57.9 


29.5 

0 


2§.7 
2 6 


13.^ 
2.9 


_ 90.^ 



(PLEASE SPECIFY) 
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B.3 Which of the following reasons w«r« important to you in your decision to 

ch^ge schools? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY. THEN GO BACK AND CIRCIX QHEJIAIH 

a. To take cotirses not available iv 
in my school ^5.*^ ^^^'^^ 

b. To help me stay in school ll-i ^ ^-^^ 

c. To study a subject th^t is /■ 1 S-s 
interesting to me - 

d. To follow the advice of my f n \ 
school counselor or principal -2^ v u ; 

«. To get courses better matched , o an 

to my abilities ^2J1 (8.6) 

To leave a school I didn't like (16-3) 



f 



g. To help ue decide whether or / n 91 

not to pursue more education -S-lS ( "•■^^ 

6.2 ( 0.5) 



h. To be able to work and 
go to school 

i. To get teachers who are really 
interested in me and 
how I'm doing 



kl^ ( 7.9) 

j. To avoid being bored 22Ji. (1-2) 

k. To follow friends who / 2 91 

were changing schools ^ 



Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



(19.5) 
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B.4. Who made the fin&l decision About 
(CHECK ONLY QS3D 



yoxxr 



participation in the program? 



a. Myself ^ . 

b. My parent(s)/guardian(s) ZLJ <2) 

c. Both my parents and n^rself ^9 , 2 

d. The school 

e. My social worker - 

f . My probation officer JL2. 

g. Other (VJH07) 



Q ? (3) 



(«) 



iJ2 <') 
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Th. follouin. .Mteoencs refer to your .chool experlencee iJiSBl you 
ISL^ei^^l'""^— ■ m RESPONSE FOR EACH SI*TEMEm) 

(1) «) (3) <♦> 

Strongly Strongly 

agree Ascsfe Plsagrt? ^Iss g r^^ 

ir^l^Lhtri 21^ 12^ ^ 

?i'SnSor'''' 5ii la^ 

Students often cq 
disrupted class - 21LiL liO. li^i- -5-2- 

My teachers were 

interested in «e 11^ 

When I worked hard on 

school work, my teachers 4.1 
praised ny effort ILX. «2uJ^ 

In class I often felt _ q 

"picked on" by my teachers . 4,Q 1 3 ''■''^ — 

In school I often felt 

-picked- on" by other „ - 

students mjL. 1^ 

Most of my teachers 
really listened to what 

I had to say 11^ ^^-^ 



I didn't feel safe 
at school 



11.4 44.6 3?.7 



Most classes were 

interesting and , 
challenging -i^ 

Most classes repeated 

information I had , _ 

already learned _±.2_ -i^^ 

My counselors were . 
hilpful to me _LJL 2iA. 

I received adequate help 

iu^choosing the courses ^ lii 



SATISFACTION/EXPECTATIONS 



CI How satisfied were you with your ali school/program, and how satisfied 
.re you now with yoL nsw (CHECK ONLY Qfi£ FOR EACH 

SCHOOL) 

Old school New school 

program ..program 



Very satisfied 
Satisfied 


9.? 


$$.1 


(1) 


^9.0 


29.1 


(2) 


Dissatisfied 
Very dissatisifed 
No opinion yet 


29.9 


3.0 


(3) 


70 0 


9,9 


(4) 


1.0 


1.4 


(3) 



C-2. Since you started in your new school/program, how well are you doing 
with your school work? (CHECK ONLY QfiE) 

a. I am doing better than I was 

in ay old school 

b. I am doing about the same as I 

was in my old school 43.? 

c. I am doing worse than I was 

in ay old school Jl^ 



1^ 
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C-3. 



A. 

b. 



The following «r« possible l2infi£i££ that might re.ult fro. your changing 
school«/prog?«i. Ple*.e Indict, the ways In ^^^^ y»;^"!J._ ^^^Y) 

.chool/progr« has ...de a difference for you. (CHECK Ali^™^^^^^ 

I come to school more regularly ISJi (0.9) 

I h«ve more In common with other students (5.0) 

c. I have fewer school problems 41^2 (2.8) 

d. I have fewer personal problems 32^ ^ ^'^^ 

e. My teachers and counselors take more time / 8 l"* 
with me and understand me better ^Sf . ^ • ^ 

f. My classes are smaller ^ ^"^^ 

g. I can proceed at my own level and pace 20^ (2.4) 

h. Teachers make classes apply to real life iiiL^ (1-7) 

i. I am learning more in my new program &Ut (13.0) 

j. My basic reading and math skills have ^ (1.9) 

improved 

k. I feel better about myself and my 

abilities ^ 

1. I am more sure I will finish high school, ii^i (1-6) 

B. I feel I will be better trained for a job ^3-2 (3.6) 

n. I get along better with my family Z^,l ( 

o. I am being treated as a capable and (3 3) 

worthwhile person '^—^ 

p. I have more friends ^^^^ ^ ^"^^ 

q. I am takinj responsibility for my own ^ ^2.1) 

schooling 



Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



7.4 (3.3) 



NOW PLEASE GO BACK AND CIRCLE m HATN REASQ^- 
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C-4 SoM »tudsnt« h«v« had problaaa changing «chool« or programs • For aach 
poaslbla problem atated below, please indicate whether it i« §uuLiSL 

a «i^ffr r^^>>^^« ^ nri.bla« for you. (CHECX ONLY fiH£ FOR 

EACH STATEMENT) 



(1) <2) C3) 

A major A minor Not a 

problem 2£2kl^^ problem 



a. Transportation to my new 
school/progrsm is difficult 

b. People at my farBfit school 
made it hard for me to - 
participate in this program 

c. Getting child care is hard 

d. I don't feel prepared to 
handle the assigned course 
work in this program 



15.9 21^ sa^ 

8-2 70 1 71.7 

0.2 0-4 99.4 

1.4 8.9 89.7 



e. Classes are held at 
inconvenient times 

f . It is hard to participate in 
after school activities 

g. It is hard to make 

new friends in this program 

h. Teachers aren't very helpful 

i. Other problems (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



Q-5 3.4 S£J 

HA 

1^6 ifui 

J^4 JLl 

1.7 1.4 XXXXXXX 

xxxxxxx 



C-5. How could yoxxr new school/program be improved? 
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0-6. Which of the fo7.1o*ring b«.t describes X*"' ■ '^P^^'Ji^ff „!S'*«^5r|'*S'* 
before changing schools/pregraas .nd UfiH? (CHECK ONLY QBE ANSWER IN 

EKCa COLUMN) 



h. 



Gradiiate from high school end 
enroll in college 

Graduate from high school and enter 

a vocational/technical training program 

Graduate from high school and 
enter the military service 

Graduate from high school 
and find a good job 

Graduate from higih school 

and be a full-time parent/homeaaker 

Drop out of higih school and 
complete my GED 

Drop out of high school 
and find a good Job 

Drop out of high sch^jol and try 
to find whatever work is available 

Uncertain 

Missing or multiple response 



I 

thought I 
would: 



JLi. 



JLI. 



Now I 
plan to: 



54^ 



JLI. 



JLI. 



?P.l 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(5> 



(7) 



(8) 

(9) 



C-7. Would you prefer to be back at your old school? 

&. Yes JLI (i> 

b. No 22^ «) 

(PLEASE EXPLAIN) . 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS SURVEY. 

PLEASE ADD IT TO THE SURVEY YOUR FAMILY COMPLETED SO THEY CAN BOTH BE RETURNED 
TO THE MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE ENCLOSED ENVEIX)PE. 
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